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THE MONKEY HILL AND JOHN DANIEL Il., AT THE “ZOO.” 


Your Children’s Health 


demands that the greatest care be exercised in all they take. 


As a perfectly safe aperient, DINNEFORD’S Pure Fluid 
Magnesia has no superior. 

Many eminent chemists have proved that solid or powdered magnesia 

is liable to form hard, insoluble lumps in the bowels, endangering and 


sometimes destroying life. 
There is no risk with DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


No other aperient should be administered to infants. Prevents food 
from turning sour during digestion. Especially adapted for delicate 
constitutions. Recommended by doctors for over 100 years. 
e The universal remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 


Heartburn, Headache, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
Look for the name “ DINNEFORD’S ” on bottle and label. 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 


—HEDGES— 
BUTLER. 


‘sh WINE MERCHANTS The most efficacious treatment taken advantageoust. 
Established Ry HM. dhs Slag end A.D. 1667 URIC with Wines and Spirits 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. GRAVEL: kK! 
WINE LISTS ON APPLICATION L- K DNEY 2s MILLION BOTTLES 
nei Wa ro. riotte 


HOTEL TERMINUS 
ST. LAZARE STATION 

500 BEDROOMS WITH BATH OR RUNNING WATER 
ENTIRELY RENOVATED STATION 


ELKINGTON PLATE 
on request. 
Ps ees ELKINGTON & CO., LTD., Silversmiths G Jewellers, “The Plate that lasts the longest.” 


22, Regent St. 73, Cheapside. LONDON. Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow By Appointment 


“The Charm of Flavour.” 


PURE VIRGINIA 


pinet 


CHOCOLATES The SUPER 
CIGARETTE 


Write for llustrated Catalogue. 
THE SUVRETTA 


Engadine, SWITZERLAND Trout ishing. THE CARLTON 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE * CHIEF ADMINISTRATION : 


156, Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 7, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


ft. aft. THE KULM “HOTELS 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS. THE GRAND HOTEL 
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The interesting side 
England 


The Sea himself loves the West Coast 
and wears his brightest blue coat by 
her side. 


The mountains love the West Coast 


and with dark heads against the sky ’ 
look out over the bright western sea. 
Baby’s delicate skin needs the fresh, The West Wind loves the West Coast | 


pleasant softness of Olva to make his bath 
a joy. Olva contains nothing that will g 
harm the most tender skin. If you are 


careless as to baby’s toilet soap now, you } 


and brings from Southern seas his 
softest breezes. 


The sea flowers love the West Coast 
and make their prettiest gardens in the 


rock pools filled by her tide. 


The townsfolk love the West Coast, 
and in the long summer days the children 


are storing up years of worry and en- 
. deavour to repair what Olva might have 
— so easily prevented. 

Palm Oil and Olive Oil are widely known 
as beneficial and emollient beauty aids— 


the art of so refining and blending them to 


- really effect the purpose is known to few. make glad holiday round her bright 
shores. 
Price’s, with their three-quarters of a 
century experience, have achieved the D LARGE ROUND The West Coast is the holiday coast. 
super-blend in Olva—the British Palm FAMLETS, BACH 
and Olive Oil Soap. This wonderful Handy family box Frequent expresses and excursion trains to the | 
tablet has a subtle fragrance rare in soaps of 12 tablets, 6 West Coast resorts from London and the principal ! sty 


made from these oils, a rich lather that 
charms dirt out of the pores and a tonic 


cities. Full particulars and illustrated guides 
from any LMS sstation or town office, cr 


z and refreshing action that is acceptable from the General Supt. Passenger Commercial, | 
to the most delicate skin. 11 
a , Station Buildings, Derby. 
ay But be sure you get, amongst the multi- | 
eat tude of Palm and Olive Oil Soaps, Olva, THE COAST OF NORTH WALES THE COAST OF CUMBERLAND 
° es ° THE LANCASHIRE COAST THE FIRTH OF CLYDE 
Fs the triumph of British soap-making- THE ISLE OF MAN THE HIGHLANDS 
As made in England for you. 


LMS 
7 ©) Iva —the Main Line 


PAILIM\ OMIVIE EUSTON - ST. PANCRAS 


H. G. BURGESS, General Manager 


Soap 


PRICE'S SOAP CO. LTD., LONDON AND GREENWICH 
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My Garden is a lovesome thing, God wot ! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Fern grot: 
The veriest school 


Of peace. 
7. Brown. 


W. H. GAZE & SONS, LTD. 


are Garden Craftsmen of Reputation 
Apply for Garden Booklet 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


A view typical of the se scenery on the Gta ¢ ‘anal, 


WEDEN 


The famous Gota Canal, linking Gothenburg with Stockholm, passes 
through scenery of the most varied and idyllic beauty. 

Leaving Gothenburg the route passes in turn the picturesque falls 
of ‘Trollhattan, the vast expanse of beautiful Lake Vanern, the smaller 
Lake Vittern, famed for its crystal-clear waters, the ancient and 
historical castle and abbey church of Vadstena, and the medizval 
church of Vreta. Later, Lake Malaren, with its thousands of densely 
wooded little islands, is entered, and the city of Stockholm reached. 

The journey between the two termini is made restfully and 
pleasantly in the Géta Canal Company’s comfortable steamers, and 
occupies two-and-a-half days. 

This wonderful inland waterway is but one example of Sweden’s in- 
finite variety, beauty and interest. Among those places which should be 
included in every visitor's itinerary are the beautiful city of Stockholm— 
“the Venice of the North” ; the moors and mountains of Lapland, the 
peaceful villages of Dalecarlia, where medieval costumes and customs 
still linger, and fascinating Wisby—‘* The City of Ruins and Roses.” 
The most direct and comfortable route to via Hamburg or Berlin, and the train ferry 
Sweden is by the luxuriously fitted Royal from Sassnitz (Germany) to Trdlleborg 
Mail Steamers of the Swedish Lloyd Line (Sweden). 
from Tilbury to Gothenburg. Overland, the Full particulars of independent, inclusive 
quickest and most comfortable route to tours, Illustrated Handbooks, and all further 


Sweden and Norway is from Hook of information, to Sweden free on application 
Holland or Flushing in through carriages, to any Office of 


THOMAS COOK & SON, Ltd., or fo SWEDISH TRAVEL 
BUREAU, 21k, Coventry St.. (Corner of Haymarket) London, W.1, 
or The BRITISH & NORTHERN SHIPPING AGENCY, Ltd., 5, 
Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3, or any of the principal Tourist Agencies. 


Smart footwear for every possible 
occasion that give an added distinction 
and real comfort to the wearer. Shoes, 
too, that after months of enduring 
service will still retain their shape 
and smartness. At Swan & Edgar's 
you can select from a wide and varied 
range of all the very latest models in 
most of the newest shoe colourings. 
Come and inspect and prove for your- 
self the remarkable comfort of this 
inexpensive footwear, 


STYLE 234 
In fine quality Patent Leather, with 
smart Louis XV. Heel, and reliable 
sole fect 
to § and half si 
Ter pair r 
STYLE 235 
Siylish one-bar shoe, made from selected 
qual ry shins, with full Louis Heel. 
In Brown Calf, © ro Brown Glace, 
or the w shades Fawn Glace. 
Perf 
par 
STYLE 236 
Smart Shoe in reliable quality Patent 
Leather, with real Licard inset, 
fashionable one-bar fastening. Full 
Louis Heel, and good 
walking soles. In sizes 
30 8. Per pair - 
When ordering by post, please be sure to state sive, style, ett., required. 
Swan & Edgar pay postage on to any address in Great Britain, 


SWAN & EDGAR LTD ‘PICCADILLY CIRCUS W.I 


The Revelation Rigid 


Expanding Suitcase 
Solves all packing troubles 


Contracted 


British Made 


Expanded Throughout 


EEK-END? Week? The “Revelation” means 

Month? Does that packing without trouble ; gives 
mean a whole repertoire of prestige to travelling; dates 
Suitcases? Yes, it does, you as modern. 
unless you possess a There are also Revelation 
REVELATION RIGID Rigid Expanding Suit-cases, 
EXPANDING SUIT- Attaché Cases, Trunks, etc., 
CASE. Then it means just in leather, canvas, and light 
one all-embracing case. vulcanised fibre to suit all 
The “REVELATION” purses. The patent fittings 


expands. It contracts. Geo- guaranteed to last as long 


metrically accommodating! It the a and the case lasts 
grows or shrinks to your pre- 4 life-time. 
cise needs. Visit our Showrooms in London and 
YET IT IS ALWAYS Beckie: Sention of this 
RIGID! direct you to our 
/ Rigid =xPANDING 
S“ SUITCASE CO. LTD. 
169, PICCADILLY (facing Bond St.) LONDON, W.1. 
LEEDS: 62, ALBION ST. 
Agents in all the Principal Towns. Cc 
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No-one knew hom good 


cigarette could until 


ARMY CLUB came. 


In Airtight Packets. 
Plain or Cork Tips 
10 for 6d. 20 for /- 


pute tice paper 


IAM Cavanders Ltd., pioneers of Hygienic Cigarette Packing. Est. 1775. HMA mM 
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Good Housekeeping f f home through 
D ood Housekeeping for every type of home throughout the e 
} . Empire will be illustrated by “good housewives” in the Gas ie 
5 Exhibit at Wembley in the already popular pavilion specially 
D constructed there last year. Additional space has been taken 
. for lectures and daily Lemonade in the cooking of Empire 
; Food Products by means of Gas, the Empire’s mostreliable fuel. : 
CF WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT - ; 
‘ (In the Centre of the Palace of Industry.) _ 


Dainty Lingerie gv 


Fresh Youthful Skin | 
Maintained By Cuticura} || 


Daily use of Cuticura Soap, 
with touches of Cuticura Oint- 
ment when required, will do 
much to prevent pore-clogging, 
blackheads, pimples, roughness 
and other unwholesome condi- 
tions of the skin. 


Boap Ointment 1.34. and 2s.64., Talcum 12.34 
For sample each address: F. Newbery & Sons, 
The “ Lilla”? Smock 
A delightfully becoming gar- 
ment. Ideal for the home, farm, ‘ 
studio or garden Especially 


suitable for maternity wear. 

Made in a large variety of mat- 
erials in various sizes from 32in. 
long to full length. Tub Fabrics 
Fadeless Fabrics, Tussore, Hol- ae 
land and Chintzes, etc. Supplied ee 
with long sleeves unless 


— otherwise, 1 7/ 1 1 


Coming Fashions” save: Nothin 
more useful to the modern woman 


— 
House Your Car Safely 
in this specially designed fireproof home [hese smocks will be sent on free 


garage. A handsome building, in sizes ¥ approval on receipt of deposit or two a 
for one or more cars. Enduring, trade references. ze 
weatherproof, and giving ample space No. 75. New model garment comprising Write for llustrated Summer Catalogue 
for cleaning and overhauling. Easily Jumper and Knickers combined, quite a ox - = 
erected, shape, very ons Q” of Smocks, Frocks and 
Our manafacres being so etemsive cata No, 77. mode in ” 
logue is issued im sections. Prospective pur- good quality Crépe-de- Chine with pleated trimmed real Val 4 6 
chasers of our goods would oblige by mentioning panels hemstitched and embroidered. Price £ . . "7" 
vs pow’ ular —- they are pasees in Colours: helio/black, peach/ 35/9 Stocked in creme only, or made to order in 7, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE. = 
Garden Rooms, Loose Boxes or other Portable nary, ene any colour specially. ii. tel Ru 


Manufacturers and Exporters, — 
THAMES SIDE, READING. 


HERE is nothing to surpass the 
exquisite finish of double damask ; r iture 


It possesses a dignity all its own : 
and there is no finer background ' 
for crystal, silver and beautiful 
china. Robinson & Cleaver's double 
damask is the first essential to a 
beautiful table 

CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES 
LINEN DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS : POST FREE ON REQUEST 
No. L.L.N 235. Pure Irish Linen double 
damask table cloths and napkins. Design : No io D We 
Festooned Chrysanthemums Can also : all our goods. and pay carriage on 


“ Makes 
polishing a 


» supplied in bluebell : all orders of !. and upwards in the 
sign UK Goods exchanged if not satis- pleasure. 
2 2 vards cach 32/. factory. or money refunded 


2x3 ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH. 
Linen Manufacturers LTo. 


2X 22 inches .. .. dozen 36/- “ 
Liverpool 


London BELFAST 


In Glass Bottles: 
tYed., Od., 16 & 


Sole Manufacturers STEPHENSON LROs. Lid, CrADFORD 
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THE BLUE RIBAND— 
of the Turf goes to the Derby Winner—The 


Honour among chocolates is Permanently 
held by the Perpetual Favourite 


FOUR SHILLINGS PER POUND 


J 
o-s | 


THE VALUE IS IN THE CHOCOLATES, 


NOT THE BOX. 


Sold in the Salons at the Corner Houses, Maison Lyons and Lyons’ Tea- 
shops, in Theatres and Cinemas, and by good confectioners everywhere. 


1. LYONS & CO LTD 


CADBY HALL. KENSINGTON, LONDON W 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 


SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1925. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of Amerwa. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES ENJOYS A “RAG’’ WITH STUDENTS OF CAPE TOWN: RIDING IN AN OX-DRAWN WAGON. 


The Prince of Wales landed in Cape Town, from the “ Repulse,"’ on April 30, and 
at once captured the affections of the city. The next morning a band of 
students arrived at Government House, with a tented wagon drawn by twelve 
oxen, and temporarily took charge of the Prince, who entered thoroughly into 
the spirit of the “rag.” He was welcomed by one dressed as a bearded “ Boer,” 
and took his seat on the front of the wagon with a group of “‘ mortar-boards.” 
(The Prince is the figure on the left in the photograph). It was escorted by a 
comic bodyguard of “ Cossacks,” and was. followed by a “ jazz" lorry manned 


by undergraduates impersonating famous politicians, including General Hertzog, 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Licoyd George, and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. Another walked 
in front attired as a Zulu warrior in jackal skins, with shield and assegais. 
Thus the Prince arrived at the City Hall, where he was installed as Chancellor 
of the University of Cape Town, and received an honorary LL.D. During the 
proceedings undergraduate humour found frequent vent. A white hen, draped 
in the University colours, suddenly appeared on the platform, and when the 
Prince had been “capped” a voice shouted, “ Edward, now you're South!" 
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Mons mi 


SEE that Mr. Arthur Machen and other interest- 
ing people have been having an interesting dis- 
cussion, referred to in John o’ London's Weekly, about 
two of the most picturesque and permanent of all 
human figures—Mr. Pickwick and Napoleon. I 
could write quite a fine and flowery article, about 
almost everything in existence, entirely consisting of 
a comparison between these two figures. They have 
a hundred points of contact and contrast. Both are 
easy to draw, Mr. Pickwick being drawn entirely in 
circles and Napoleon entirely in rectangles. Both 
were short, stout, and imposing; both (by an in- 
credible coincidence) wore tight white breeches. On 
the recognised principles: ruling the Bacon and 
Shakespeare controversy, there would not be the 
smallest difficulty about proving that they 
were the same man. At any rate, it could 
be most convincingly maintained that the 
one was a literary allegory of the other. 


Mr. Pickwick falling into the ice is quite 
obviously a parable of Napoleon coming 
to catastrophe in the ice and snow of the 
Russian winter. Mr. Pickwick sleeping in 
all the complacency of milk- punch, after 
the shooting expedition and under the 
glowing summer sun, is a description re- 
producing in every detail the real story 
of how Napoleon slept for a great stretch, 
in all the glory achieved by his guns, and 
under what he himself described as the 
Sun of Austerlitz. Mr. Pickwick fighting 
for his night-cap is naturally Napoleon 
fighting for his crown. Mr. Pickwick going 
into captivity, through an alleged broken 
promise to a woman, is perhaps a refer- 
ence to Napoleon’s own saying, when go- 
ing into captivity in Elba, that his luck 
had gone with Josephine. Mr. Pickwick 
in the Debtors’ Prison follows the general 
idea of his fall being due to exhaustion 
of resources and the commercial superi- 
ority of England. This sort of thing is so 
obvious that I wonder, not that Bacon 
and Shakespeare have been tied together, 
but that everybody has not long ago 
been entangled with everybody else, as 
if there had only been one man in the 
world. 


But the particular occasion of the 
particular debate was rather different. It 
was really not so much concerned with 
Napoleon and Mr. Pickwick as with Napo- 
leon and Mr. Wardle. It was remarked as 
incredible, but verified as indisputable, 
that the fine old English gentleman, Mr. 
Wardle, had a statue of Napoleon in his 
hall. Yet the fact evidently did not 
shock a whole company of jolly English 
guests and servants as it shocks a few 
sensitive English students after the lapse 
of a hundred years. The paper in ques- 
tion quotes the shocking paragraph from 
the “Pickwick Papers," and I will do 
the same— 


The very servants grinned with pleasure at 
the sight of Mr. Pickwick: and Emma be- 
stowed a half-demure, half-impudent look on 
Mr. Tupman, which was enough to make the 
Statue of Bonaparte in the passage unfold his 
arms, and clasp her within them. 


It does not seem to me half so extra- 
ordinary that Mr. Wardle should have had 
a statue of Napoleon as that Mr. Wells 
and the modern writers, after a century, 
should still be unable to offer us any- 
thing reasonable in the way of a portrait 
of Napoleon. It seems to me that Mr. 
Wardle has rather the advantage of Mr. 
Wells, both in historical sense and in international 
magnanimity. A critic apparently asks whether a 
Kentish yeoman farmer could be conceived as doing 
such honour to a great enemy. But, as he obviously 
was conceived as doing it, and that by somebody alive 


A GREAT 
THE LATE VISCOUNT 


Br G. K. CHESTERTON. 


at the time and very much alive to the times, it seems 
only fair to assume that a yeoman farmer might 
really have done it. I hope I may be allowed to express 
a prejudice of my own by remarking that there are 
stupider people in the world than yeomen farmers. 
Certainly Mr. Wells is not among them, but they 
include a large number of English historians, and 
nearly all the English historians who have written 
about Napoleon. 


Mr. Arthur Machen suggests that the simple 
solution is that the Wardles were Whigs, and that in 
the Napoleonic war, as in the Great War, “ to be an 
enemy of England was to be a hero to a certain number 
of Englishmen.” I hardly think the comparison is 


(ENCEPHALITIS LETHARGICA) ON MAY 13. 


quite fair to those great Englishmen who admired the 
great Emperor. There is really no ground for saying 
that they admired him because he was anti-English. 
They admired him because he was admirable. For he 
certainly was admirable, at least in the original sense 


IMPERIAL STATESMAN, ADMINISTRATOR, AND FINANCIER: 
MILNER, WHO DIED OF “SLEEPY SICKNESS” 


During his long and brilliant career Lord Milner performed services of immense value to the 
British Empire. His memorable work as High Commissioner for South Africa (1897-1905), 
covering the Boer War and the reconstruction period, was excelled by what he accomplished 
during the Great War, as a member of the inner War Cabinet and later as War Minister. 
It was largely due to him that the Allied unity of command under Foch was brought about, 
and that the Empire, by the invitation to Dominion Premiers to take part in Imperial war 
councils, became in actual fact a Commonwealth of Nations. Before the war he had inspired 
and vigorously supported Lord Roberts in his advocacy of national service. Lord Milner 
was born in 1854, the son of Charles Milner, M.D., 
John Ready, Governor of the Isle of Man. He himself married late in life (in 1921), Violet, 
daughter of Admiral F. G. Maxzse, and widow of Lord Edward Cecil. 
activities, the latest phase of which was his Colonial Secretaryship (1919-21) and his Report 
on Egypt, he had manifold interests, in business, 
He was one of the original seven trustees of the Rhodes Scholarships, and at the time of 
his death had just been adopted as candidate for the Chancellorship of Oxford University. 
He was the author of “ England in Egypt” 


and of Mary, daughter of Major-General 
Apart from his political 
literature, and social or educational 


(1892), “ The Nation and the Empire” 
and “ Questions of the Hour” (1923).—{Camera Portrait by E. O. Hoppé.| 


of wonderful. There was nothing particularly wonder- 
ful about Tirpitz and Bissing, except the wonderful 
fact that anybody should admire them. That is 
exactly the difference between the two cases. It 
may have been right or wrong for Byron and Hazlitt 
and Holland and many more to be attracted 
by our great enemy. But it was possible to be 
attracted by the greatness and not merely by 
the enmity. Nothing but anti-national bias could 
make a man want particularly to whitewash Little 
Willy. But a man might want to whitewash Napoleon 
exactly as men have wanted to whitewash Marl- 
borough and Bacon and Caesar Borgia—the dislike, 
possibly mistaken but not unnatural, of seeing a great 
statue merely splashed with mud. 


In the particular case that Mr. Machen 
mentions, this idea is somewhat supported 
by a fact which Mr. Machen does not 
happen to note. He quotes Hazlitt as an 
example of an English admirer of Napo- 
leon, and more especially as an example 
of one who regarded the régime of the 
Napoleonic era as a sort of Golden Age. 
This, of course, quite true; and Mr. | 
Machen could have reinforced his case with 
many names more dominant in a worldly 
sense that Hazlitt’s. Lord Holland, for 
instance, the nephew of Fox and the 
friend of Macaulay, had the same taste 
in sculpture as Mr. Wardle. Indeed, Lord 
Holland went beyond Mr. Wardle. He 
had, if I remember right, a bust of 
Napoleon, then at St. Helena, under which 
he wrote in Greek the lines of Homer 
about Ulysses: “‘ Be sure that wise and 
noble chief is not dead, but in a lonely 
island in the sea longs for his home,” 
or words to that effect. 


Many men of liberal sympathies ad- 
mired France and the French Revolu- 
tion, and then accepted Napoleon as a 
necessary deduction or defence of the 
French Revolution. This seems to me a 
reasonable view; but it was not Haz- 
litt’s view, though his opinions were in 
some ways very revolutionary. So far 
from loving Napoleon for the sake of 
France, he seems to hate France for the 
sake of Napoleon. His story of the great 
soldier's life is peppered with sneers and 
snarls at the French as French. He may 
have had an idea of exalting the warrior 
by disparaging his weapons. But, any- 
how, this queer variety of Jacobin was 
as bitter against France as any Anti- 
Jacobin. And this alone makes a good 
deal of difference to the comparison that 
Mr. Machen implies. There are remarks 
about the French in Hazlitt’s Life of 
Bonaparte that might have come from 
Gifford or Croker, or the most crabbed 
and spiteful of the canaille of Toryism. 
This surely makes Hazlitt’s admiration 
of Napoleon at least an admiration of 
Napoleon. It was not a man’s perverse 
prejudice of international politics against 
his own people. 


If a man writing a history of the Great 
War had devoted himself to showing how 
the unhappy Hindenburg had been neg- 
lected, starved, betrayed, and deserted by 
a cowardly people and a contemptible 
Court, we might say a great deal about 
his idolatry of Hindenburg, but we could 
hardly accuse him of being a Pro-German. 
For the rest, I think it clear that the 
case of Napoleon did not illustrate the 
fact that “to be an enemy of England was 
to be a hero to a certain number of English- 
men.”” It only illustrated the fact that a certain 


number of Englishmen were capable of recognising 
a hero. 


work. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: MEMORABLE OCCASIONS; :A ROYAL HOLBEIN. 


Puorocrarus sy Puororress, Geriacn (Bertin), anp W. A. Manseit anv Co. 


AFTER THE COMMUNIST MEMBERS HAD SHOUTED ‘‘DOWN WITH THE MONARCHISTS!” 
AND MARCHED OUT: PRESIDENT VON HINDENBURG (x) TAKING THE OATH IN THE 
REICHSTAG, ACCORDING TO THE REPUBLICAN CONSTITUTION. 


THE FUNERAL OF LORD MILNER: THE MOTOR-HEARSE LEAVING CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL AFTER THE MEMORIAL SERVICE, BETWEEN LINES OF KING'S SCHOOL 
BOYS, FOR THE BURIAL AT SALEHURST. NEAR ROBERTSBRIDGE. 


P PATAISSA. PATRIA VIRTVTIS EY Hants 
NIMTL WAIVS MAKIMVS ORBIS HABLT 
Grate FOSSVYNT COELVYM ET NATYRA DEDISSL, 
Hivivs PATAIS, VICTYES MONOCRET HONOCS. 
“TO TANTYS, TANTE FV FACT PAREN Tis, 


‘OTs HOMINYM, VIX @WO 
Vinerro, VICISTE QVOT KREGES PEISCYS ADORAT 
Onais, NEC TE VINGERE POSSIT, CRIT. 


THE REPORTED END OF MILITARY RULE IN SPAIN: KING ALFONSO (RIGHT) WITH 
THE MARQUIS DE ESTELLA, HEAD OF THE DIRECTORY, IN THE PALACE, MADRID. 
The funeral of Lord Milner, on May 16, began with a service in Canterbury 
Cathedral conducted by the Archbishop. The coffin arrived by road from Sturry 
Court, and after the service was taken on a motor-hearse to Salehurst, near 
Robertsbridge, for private burial. On May the 18th a memorial service for 
Lord Milner was held in Westminster Abbey.——Field-Marshal von Hindenburg 
was sworn in as President of the German Republic, according to the Constitution 
of 1919, in the Reichstag at Berlin on May 12 Just after he entered the 
Chamber with the President of the Reichstag, Herr Loebe, the Communist members 
jumped up and shouted “Down with the Monarchists—long live the Soviet 


BOUGHT FOR £62,500—AND, IT IS HOPED, TO REMAIN IN ENGLAND: HOLBEIN'S 
PORTRAIT OF EDWARD Vi. AS A CHILD. (GUELPH COLLECTION.) 


Republic!" and marched out.——It was reported from Madrid on May 17 (King 
Alfonso’s fortieth birthday) that an official decree had been published withdrawing 
martial law in Spain and re-establishing the Constitutional Guarantees. This was held 
to mean a return to Parliamentary government, after 21 months of military rule 
by the Directory, headed by General Primo de Rivera, Marquis de Estella.—— 
Holbein's portrait of King Edward V1. at the age of fifteen months, the most valuable 
of the Guelph family pictures owned by the House of Brunswick, and exhibited on loan 
in the provincial museum at Hanover, was recently sold to a London purchaser for 


£62,500. It is suggested that it may pass into the Royal or the National Collection. 
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FROM LOG CANOE TO BATTLE-CRUISER: THE EVOLUTION 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


2. THE SHIP THAT BROUGHT WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR TO 3. WITH “CASTLES” AND A DECK: A BUSS OR DROMON 
ENGLAND : THE “‘MORA,"” WITH MAST AND SAIL (1066). OF THE TIME OF HENRY Ill. (i217). 


7. AN ELIZABETHAN “BROADSIDE BATTLE -SHIP": THE 8. DRAKE'S FLAG-SHIP AGAINST THE ARMADA, LOST IN 9. THE FIRST ENGLISH “THREE-DECKER": “SOVEREIGN 
“* VANGUARD,” A FLAG-SHIP AGAINST THE ARMADA (1568). SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE’S LAST FIGHT: THE “ REVENGE.”’ OF THE SEAS,” OF CHARLES 1. WITH 100 GUNS (1637). 


13. SIMILAR IN RIG TO THE “VICTORY” AT TRAFALGAR : 14. STEAM—A NEW FACTOR: THE “ RHADAMANTHUS" 15. STEAM AUXILIARY TO SAIL: THE “ MARLBOROUGH” 
THE “VANGUARD” (1760), NELSON'S NILE FLAG-SHIP. (1637), ONE OF THE FIRST PADDLE-TUGS. (1860, A TYPICAL “FIRST-RATE” OF CRIMEAN DAYS. 


ONE OF THE FIRST TYPE OF BSATTLE-SHIPS BUILT at. A REVOLUTION IN SBATTLE-SHIP DESIGN: THE 
AS A UNIFORM CLASS: THE “RODNEY" (1885). : “DREADNOUGHT” (1905), WITH TEN {2-INCH GUNS. 


One of the most interesting among the new exhibits at Wembley is this series of 24 models of British war-ships, from A.D. 800 to the present day, in the 
Naval Gallery of the Government Pavilion. Thus the visitor can trace the remarkable evolution of naval architecture during the last 1100 years, from the 
primitive war canoe to the latest capital ships, the “‘ Queen Elizabeth” and the “‘ Hood,” now the most powerful war-ship in the world. “‘ Through these 
models,” says an official note, “‘ we see the oar-propelled vessels of medieval times replaced by sailing vessels. We can tsace the adoption of guns until their 
use became general, and the gradual increase in the size of ships. In the Georgian period, with the models of the two ‘ Victorys," we see the final develop- 
ment of the sailing ship. Four years after Queen Victoria came to the throne, H.M.S. ‘ Rhadamanthus’'—a small paddle-ship rigged as a schooner—was 
built, and the gradual transition from sail to steam began. An interesting model is that of the ‘ Warrior." She was an epoch-making ship: built in 1860, she 
was the first armoured vessel to be constructed of iron. She sounded the death-knell of the old ‘ wooden walls’ and of masts and sails as the means of 
propulsion. The Naval Gallery is intended to impress upon all visitors to the Exhibition the old words of King Charles the Second’s Article of War, which 
still holds good: ‘It is upon the Navy, under the good Providence of God, that the safety, honour, and welfare of this Realm do chiefly depend.’ In the 
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OF BRITISH WAR-SHIPS TRACED IN MODELS AT WEMBLEY. 


CAMPBELL-GRAY. 


aes 


(1682), ADMIRAL RUSSELL’S FLAG-SHIP AT LA HOGUE. SHIP, LOST IN A STORM IN THE CHANNEL IN 1744. AS LAUNCHED IM 1765, FORTY YEARS BEFORE TRAFALGAR. 


wer 
>, 


4. JUST BEFORE NAVAL GUNS BEGAN : A “ GREAT SHIP " OF 5. CARRYING A FEW SMALL GUNS: A WAR-SHIP OF 6. CARRYING HEAVY GUNS (SEEN THROUGH PORTHOLES) : 
EDWARD IIl., WITH BOWSPRIT, FORECASTLE, AND POOP (1340). EDWARD IV., WITH FOUR MASTS AND IMPROVED RIG (1480). THE “GREAT HARRY,” HENRY VIII'S BEST SHIP (1514). 


10. A 17ru-CENTURY BATTLE-SHIP : THE FIRST “ BRITANNIA " mm. THE FIRST “VICTORY” (1737): A 110-GUN BATTLE- 12, THE NAVY'S MOST FAMOUS SHIP : NELSON'S “ VICTORY " 


. OE 16. THE FIRST BRITISH BATTLE-SHIP WITHOUT MASTS AND 
EPOCH-MAKING FRIGATE “ WARRIOR" (1860). SAILS: THE “ AGINCOURT™ (1865), WITH RAM BOW. SAILS : THE “ DEVASTATION “ (1871), AN EARLY TURRET SHIP. 


= 


22. THE MOST POWERFUL TYPE WHEN THE WAR BEGAN: 23. THE FIRST TYPE TO CARRY 15-INCH GUNS: THE “QUEEN 
“TRON DUKE” (1914), JELLICOE’S JUTLAND FLAG-SHIP. ELIZABETH " (1916), AFTERWARDS BEATTY’S FLAG-SHIP. 


centre of the Gallery is a model of the British Fleet that fought the Battle of Jutland.” The 24 models in the gallery, here illustrated, represent the chief 
points of new departure in war-ship construction at successive periods, but there were, of course, many intermediate stages and variations of design. To obtain 
a fuller knowledge of these, and to understand in detail the changes embodied in the models, the visitor should read the very able and interesting booklet, issued 
officially in connection with the exhibit, compiled by Captain S. T. H. Wilton, R.N. It is well worth careful study. Here we can only mention briefly a few 
items from his narrative. The model of the ‘‘ Mora,"’ William the Conqueror’s ship, was constructed mainly from the Bayeux Tapestry. The first recorded 
mounting of guns in an English ship was in 1410, in the ‘‘ Christopher of the Tower.” The fifth model resembles the “Santa Maria,” in which Columbus 
discovered America (1492) and the ‘ Mathew,” in which John Cabot discovered Newfoundland (1497). Drake's raid on Cadiz in 1587, with four ships of the 
““ Revenge" type désigned by John Hawkins, “established the ‘ broadside battle-ship' as the fighting ship of the future." These ships made possible the defeat 
of the Armada. Nelson's “‘ Victory" was launched in 1765, and was forty years old at Trafalgar. The doom of the old wooden man-of-war was sealed in the 
Crimea, where our ships suffered heavily at Sevastopol from Russian explosive shells, then a new form of projectile. 
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24. THE MOST POWERFUL FIGHTING UNIT AFLOAT: ; 
THE GREAT BATTLE-CRUISER “HOOD” (1920). 
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ST. PAUL AS IN A “SWING” 


LY IRISH FRESCOES FOUND IN THE ALPS 


DISCOVERY of exceptional importance for 

the history of ancient art in the British Isles, 
and of its earliest irradiations over the Continent, 
has been made in a secluded Alpine corner of the 
new Italian province of Alto Adige—formerly South 
Tyrol—where one would hardly expect it. A few 
miles distant from the well-known health resort of 


By PROFESSOR FEDERICO HALBHERR, of Rome, the well-known Archeologist. 


lined. While the ornamental borders which frame 
the different scenes display such an exact work- 
manship of finely interlaced designs, the human 
shape—with the disproportionate length of limbs, 
deformities of bodies, and insignificance of faces—is 
reproduced in so clumsy and grotesque a manner as 
to look like a caricature. 


SHOWING PART OF A NEWLY DISCOVERED EARLY PICTURE OF ST. PAUL LOWERED FROM A WINDOW (ON THE 
LEFT) OTHERWISE COVERED BY A LATER FRESCO OF THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CATHERINE: SUPERPOSED 


WALL PAINTINGS IN THE CHURCH 


Meran, towards the Venosta Valley and the Swiss 
frontier, outside the small village of Naturns, there 
is a little old country church, originally dedicated to 
St. Proculus, Bishop of Verona, and now to St. 
Anthony. Its walls, both interior and exterior, are 
covered with paintings of different periods. The 
frescoes of the exterior, belonging to about the 
fifteenth century, are fairly well preserved, and 
represent scenes from Genesis—the Creation of. the 
World, the Creation of Man, and so on. Those which 
were visible in the interior, partly of the same epoch 
and partly of the thirteenth century, were so faint 
and damaged, with here 
and there portions fall- 


AT NATURNS, IN THE UPPER ADIGE. 


As Professor Gerola easily perceived, these are 
the characteristics of the early mediaeval Irish and 
Scottish miniature art, chiefly of the schools which 
flourished in monasteries of Irish foundation from 
the sixth to the ninth centuries, as at Iona and 
Lindisfarne, where also the richly ornamented Codices 
of Durham were produced. 

‘Ireland was the true stronghold of Celtic 
monachism, and we know that from thence, in the 
seventh century, St. Columban and St. Gall went, 
with other Irish and Scottish monks, to Switzer- 
land, and founded the famous monastery of St. 
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village of Naturns, on the border of Switzerland, 
was then—and remained until 1818—a part of the 
Bishopric of Chur, the same diocese to which St. 
Gallen also belonged. When the Church of Naturns 
was built, the monastic art of St. Gallen, the only 
existing one in the neighbourhood, was certainly, 
as Professor Gerola points out, dominating the whole 
of that area. If we compare the figure of St. Paul 
surrounded by a crowd of Jews, on an illuminated 
Codex of the Library of St. Gallen, with the scene 
of the same Saint in one of the frescoes of Naturns, 
we cannot but be surprised at their resemblance in 
design and style. It becomes evident that the 
miniatures of angels and saints which adorned those 
monastic manuscripts—chiefly of the Old and New 
Testaments—were used then as models by the wall 
painters, to whom the execution of frescoes in the 
newly built churches was committed. 

The chief subjects of the paintings in the church 
at Naturns are taken from the Apocalypse and, the 
Acts. On the two sides of the triumphal arch which 
leads into the crypt are to be seen two very odd 
figures of angels, holding a cross, with a halo around 
their heads, large open and undulated wings, and 
a strange, worm-shaped body; near them, two 
apocalyptic old men are represented. The northern 
wall contains a row of angels and saints, surmounted 
by an elegant ornamental band of carefully designed 
labyrinthine patterns. But the most characteristic 
and lively scene discovered—this also framed by 
two bands of fine maze-like ornaments—is the one 
above mentioned, illustrating the episode of the 
ninth chapter of the Acts—that in which St. Paul, 
menaced by the Jews “watching the gates at 
Damascus,” was saved, in the night-time, by the 
disciples who “conveyed him away by the wall, 
letting him down in a basket.’” No basket, how- 
ever, is visible in the picture, the Saint being simply 
let down with a cord in the grotesque position of an 
old man on a swing. This episode seems to have 
enjoyed a certain popularity in the Middle Ages, 
owing to the reports of the pilgrims returning from 
the Holy Land and Syria, to whom—as the Tuscan 
travellers of those times recount—there was still 
shown in the walls of Damascus the window from 
which St. Paul was lowered. The three figures at 
the window are the faithful disciples looking after 
his safety ; the crowd on the right side of the picture 
represents, perhaps, a group of Jewish persecutors. 
But the women on the left side have probably 


ing away, that in 1912 
they attracted the 
attention of the Aus- 
trian administration, 
which then appointed 
a commission to survey 
the building and to 
study and repair the 
important relics of art 
contained in it. Dr. 
Garber and Dr. Wein- 
gartner, the leading 
members of this com- 
mission, soon became 
aware that, under the 
visible layer, remark- 
able traces of more 
ancient frescoes existed, 
of quite different style 
and art, and they began 
to uncover some parts 
ofthem. But the out- 
break of war in 1914 
put a stop to their 
operations, and the 
enterprise had to be 
abandoned. 

The works were re- 
sumed in 1923-24 on 
behalf of the Italian 
Government, by the 
Superintendent of Fine 
Arts in Trent, Pro- 


fessor Gerola—the well- 
known explorer of the 
Venetian monuments of 
Crete and Rhodes—and, 
according to the latest 
reports, they are ending with the most important 
results. The upper layer of paintings having been 
carefully removed and temporarily transported to the 
Museum of that city, almost all the strange frescoes 
which formed the earliest decoration of the church 
were brought to light. 

They exhibit a very odd and peculiar style and 
quite a primitive technique. Only five colours— 
white, green, black, red and yellow—were employed, 
and the figures are, for the most part, merely out- 


“IN THE GROTESQUE POSITION OF AN OLD MAN ON A SWING”: ST. PAUL’S ESCAPE FROM A WINDOW IN DAMASCUS—THE EIGHTH-NINTH 
CENTURY CELTIC FRESCO AT NATURNS AFTER REMOVAL OF THE SUPERPOSED FRESCO OF THE THIRTEENTH-FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Photographs by Courtesy of Professor Federico Halbherr. 


Gallen, which became a centre of Irish culture, before 
its transformation into a complete Benedictine insti- 
tution, maintaining for a long time, even after the 
death of its founders, frequent intercourse with the 
Irish and Scottish convents of the British Islands. 
The work of copying and illuminating manuscripts 
continued to form so important an occupation, even 
for the monks of St. Gallen, that their Abbey was 
very soon enriched with the most precious codices. 
The region of the Upper Adige, including the 


nothing to do with this scene, and form part of 
another. 

In the pictures of the upper layer, such as that 
of the martyrdom of St. Catherine, and those of 
the Creation in the outside walls, we have examples 
of Romanic art which are not to be despised. Since 
their removal these upper and later frescoes have 
been carefully restored in Trent, and they are to 
be transported again to Naturns after the repair 
of the church has been completed. 
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ALPINE RELICS OF MEDIAEVAL IRISH ART: REMARKABLE FRESCOES. 


Puorocrarus sy Courtesy or Prorgsson Feperico 


NATURNS : FIFTEENTH-CENTURY FRESCOES REPRESENT- THE EARLY MEDLEZVAL CHURCH OF ST. PROCULUS (HOW 


PAINTED ON THE OUTER WALLS OF THE CHURCH AT- SHOWING FAINTLY THE FRESCOES ON THE OUTER WALL: | i 
ING VARIOUS SCENES FROM THE CREATION. DEDICATED TO ST. ANTHONY) AT NATURNS. 


EARLY WALL-PAINTINGS OF ANGELS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE ARCH, AND OTHER 
FRESCOES ABOVE: THE ENTRANCE TO THE CRYPT IN THE CHURCH AT HATURSS, 
CONTAINING ITS EARLIEST ALTAR (IN THE CENTRE). 


2. 


| REMARKABLE EXAMPLES OF EARLY CELTIC RELIGIOUS ART OF IRISH ORIGIN 
EXD 


POUND If THE CHURCH OF NATURES, If THE UPPER ADIGE: A ROW OF SAINTS, i 
| WITH AN ANGEL AT THE RIGHT-HAND . AMD OVERHEAD SOME FINE ORNAMENT OF LABYRINTHINE PATTERN. | 


The remarkable discovery of early Celtic religious wall-paintings of Irish origin 
in a church in the Alps, at Naturns, near Meran, is described by Professor 
Halbherr in his article on page 996. The discovery has only just been made 
known in italy, and no details have hitherto been published elsewhere. The 
Celtic frescoes, dating from the eighth or ninth centuries, were found underneath 
others of a later date (the thirteenth or fourteenth century) which were carefully 
removed, and will later be replaced in the church. The earlier paintings, says 
Professor Halbherr, “ exhibit a very odd and peculiar style and quite a primitive 
technique. Only five colours—white, green, black, red and yellow—were employed. 


ornamental borders display exact workmanship of finely interlaced 
human shape ... is reproduced in so clumsy and grotesque a 
like a caricature. These are the characteristics of the early 
Scottish miniature art, chiefly of the schools which flourished 
in rish foundation from the sixth to the ninth centuries.” In 
the seventh century St. Columban and St. Gall went from Ireland, with other 

to Switzerland, and there founded the famous monastery of St. Gallen. 
The exterior frescoes on the church at Naturns belong to about the fifteenth 
century, and represent scenes from the Creation. 


CLUDING THE MAKING OF EVE FROM ADAM'S RIB (ON 
THE LEFT): CREATION SCENES IN FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRESCOES OUTSIDE THE CHURCH AT NATURNS. 
me 
ANGELS, HOLDING A CROSS, PAINTED ON THE WALL 
| 
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PERSONAL PORTRAITS— BY WALTER TITTLE. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


N any day when London’s constant (I nearly 

said fickle) weather fails to put forth her most 
extreme prohibition, one may see in Rotten Row, 
in the early morning, one of the great capital’s most 
conspicuous personalities. Very tall and slender, 


1 am indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Conrad for my 
acquaintance with him. They told me not only of 
his personal charm and the beauty of his writing, 
but also of the splendid, visible record that birth, 
experience, and culture have stamped upon his person. 

He has long been a 
challenge to portrait- 


artists, and many have 
been the attempts to 
record him with pencil, 
brush, and chisel. Be- 
fore meeting him, I 
saw in the Glasgow 
Corporation Gallery a 
full-length painting of 
him by Sir John 
Lavery, done some 
years ago. I went 
with him to Epstein’s 
studio and saw there 
a recent bust of him 
by that most able 
sculptor. Another art- 
ist produced a statue 
of him in bronze, on 
horseback. I did not 
see this portrait, but, 
inasmuch as his horse 
is almost part of him, 
I can imagine it as the 
most complete repre- 
sentation of the lot. 
On _ several occa- 
sions when I had 
luncheon with him we 
went a_ considerable 
distance to the stable 
where his horse is 
kept, it being a daily 
custom to carry a 
tribute of sugar to his 


other equine paraphernalia is distributed through 
the various rooms. A painting in his collection, 
a great rarity, was entirely different from anything 
I had ever seen. At a glance it resembled a 
piece of modern Cubism: the creator of it had 
apparently obeyed the Bible Commandment that 
forbids a likeness of anything here, in heaven, or 
below. After a first examination of it my host pro- 
duced a mirror in the shape of a half-cylinder, split 
lengthwise, and, with the painting lying flat on the 
table and the mirror standing upright on a certain 
spot upon it, one could see reflected in the shining 
convex surface a very creditable portrait of Charles 
the Martyr. This was a contemporary device to 
evade a Cromwellian law forbidding the possession 
by loyal Royalists of portraits of their dead King. 
Like other prohibitions, it suffered a measure of 
defeat by this, let us say, “ bootleg ”’ art. 

I made two drawings of Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
one at his house, and the other one when he 
called at my studio on New Year's Day. I found 
it impossible to satisfy myself with one sketch only, 
as from every angle his head presents new and fas- 
cinating problems. As I worked I was regaled with 
delightful talk, comments on current happenings, 
reminiscences of the old days in the cattle countries, 
of Parliamentary experiences, of contacts with famous 
men—Hudson, Hardy, Whistler, and innumerable 
others. 

“The first time I met Mr. Hardy,” he said, “I 
was on a shooting expedition with some friends. I was 
a bit vague as to our locality until someone mentioned 
that Dorchester was near by. I promptly deserted 
for a couple of hours, telling the game-keeper where 
I was going. He was utterly disgusted with me, 
and when my friends inquired about my disappear- 
ance he told them, with unconcealed contempt, that 
I had gone ‘ to look up some other writer-chap. And 
when the birds are risin’, too!’ 

“As a young man I had a passion for pictures, 
and acquired them occasionally to the extent that my 


WALTER TITTLE’S PORTRAIT OF A DISTINGUISHED WRITER AND TRAVELLER: 
MR. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, WHO HAS JUST PUBLISHED A NEW BOOK, 


“ DOUGHTY DEEDS.” 
with full white hair and imperial, he sits his spirited 
horse as one born to the saddle, and few men have 
spent a greater portion of their lives on horseback. 
He has been a cowboy in the Argentine as well as 
in our own West; knew Buffalo Bill before he became 
a showman ; and was the close friend of many of our 
most famous frontier scouts. He became a successful 
cattleman on the two American continents, and 
nothing pleases him better to-day than to cook a 
meal in the open, his only utensils being the tins 
that contained the materials for his repast. Much 
of this could be recorded of any cowboy or cattle- 
man, but one hardly expects it of a man of British 
birth, known from his youth in the principal drawing- 
rooms and salons of Britain and Europe, who has 
sat for years in Parliament, and is to-day one of 
the most excellent of all British writers. In appear- 
ance a Spanish grandee, Scotch by birth, and a prince 
among cosmopolites in experience, at a glance it is 
almost impossible to put an appraising finger upon 
Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham. 

Spanish he speaks as perfectly as English, and 
at will he can relapse into a Scotch accent as con- 
vincing as that of Sir Harry Lauder. A friend of 
mine from Paris, who met him in my studio, con- 
versed with him in six languages, but was unable 
to follow him into Hindustani. To this incomplete 
list of the many accomplishments of Don Roberto, 
as his friends call him, I will add one more, and the 
most important of all, knowing well that his modesty 
will cause him to writhe if this article meets his eye : 
excellent as are his written contributions to current 
art, the living of his life is even a finer one. The 
broad diversity of his interests, and the generosity 
with which he gives of his enriched self to his many 
friends, is more important than even the most per- 
fectly written shadow of that life can be. Few 
people have this gift, or care to exercise it. 


mount at this hour. 
The animal looks for- 
ward to these visits 
with keen interest, 
sniffing the pockets 
of his distinguished 
master with impatience 
if the expected titbit 
is not immediately. 
forthcoming. I stood 
impressed almost to 
the point of awe at 
the highly technical 
conversation about the 
beast’s welfare be- 
tween my host and 
the horse’s attendant. 

Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham lives in a 
quaint and charming 
house in Elizabeth 
Street, near Eaton 
Square. The dwelling 
is stamped with the 
personality of its 
occupant. Books line 
the walls, and lie in 
profusion everywhere. 
Many of them are 
Spanish, and daily 
papers from Spain are 


always in evidence. 
Numerous prints and 
other pictures are there 
also, some of them the 
work of his deceased wife, who was Spanish. Horses 
are a recurrent theme in these works of art, and 
a most interesting collection of saddles, spurs, and 


IN SEMI-PROFILE: ANOTHER PORTRAIT OF MR. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


BY WALTER TITTLE. 


limited means would allow. I was eager to possess 
an example of Whistler, and one day in his studio 
mustered sufficient courage to ask the price of a lovely 

(Continued om page 1024. 
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REMARKABLE PLAYS OF THE DAY: “BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK”; “RAIN.” 


Puotocrarus sy Stace Puoto. Co. 


| 


THE EXPRESSIONIST '' DRAMA, BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK": THE NOVELIST, THE SONG- 
WRITER, THE POET, AND THE PAINTER, CAGED AND IN SLAVERY TO COMMERCE. 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE BUTLER: A “BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK” DEVICE 
TO SUGGEST THE OVERPOWERING EFFECT OF GREAT WEALTH. 


THE INTERPOLATEY PANTOMIME—SHOWING THE WORK THE MUSICIAN WOULD 
HAVE DONE HAD HE BEEN FREE FROM “SLAVERY '’: KISS FOR ZANADU 
i ‘BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK."’ i 


THE DREAM TRIAL OF NEIL McRAE (MR. A. E. MATTHEWS) AFTER HIS DREAM 
MURDER: A SCENE FROM ‘‘BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK,” THE DREAM PLAY AT 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSN 
THE REV. ALFRED DAVIDSON REBUKES SADIE AND O’HARA: | THE MUCH-DISCUSSED PLAY, “ RAIN": THE REV. ALFRED DAVIDSON (MR. MALCOLM KEEN), 
MR. STUART SAGE, MISS OLGA LINDO, AND MR. MALCOLM KEEN MRS. McPHAIL (MISS BRUCE-POTTER), MRS. DAVIDSON (MISS MARDA' VANNE), DR. McPHAIL 
IN “RAIN,” AT THE GARRICK THEATRE. i L (MR. J. H. ROBERTS), AND SADIE (MISS OLGA LINDO). | 


Two of the most interesting dramatic productions of the moment in town are 
illustrated above. ‘ Beggar on Horseback” is an “ expressionist" drama dealing 
with types rather than persons, abstractions instead of characters. Neil McRae 
(played by Mr. A. E. Matthews) is a musician who has to produce work which 
will sell, rather than write in accordance with his inspiration. In order to free 
himself from this slavery (typified in a scene where the artists are kept in cages 


to serve a business house), he contemplates a rich marriage. In a dream he sees 


the result—that he murders his family with a paper-knife, and endures a fantastic 
trial. There is also an interpolated pantomime of great beauty, indicating the work 
McRae desires to produce. “ Rain,” by John Colton and Clemence Randolph, 
founded on the short story by W. Somerset Maugham, has been much discussed. 
The action takes place in the South Seas, during a perpetual downpour of rain, 
and the play is a tragedy. The leading woman's réle is played by Miss Olga 
Lindo, who rose to fame in one night as Nettie Dark in “ Tarnish ™ 


| 
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TO COMPARE WITH THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT PAGEANT, «wy 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED | 

| Xx 
XTV* Century. 

A. Furret Arbatist to trow darts. 
C. Unloading a Bombard from a cant. 
D. Trebuchets (stone-hurting machines). 
E.E. stone balls. 


- 


” 


| 
= 
A Bombardts wheels (lo about 1330) pointing | 
B. Gammon (about 1847-59) behind shelter with shulloea 
embrasure. Sun cannon batts, Mastn- 
C Cannon (abcut/$7$) Ceewise Milled with a 


weage. Fired ty a lighted match, 


Centuries | | 


Left) English officer's uruform (1660-1702) 
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FROM THE 14Ts CENTURY TO THE GREAT WAR: THE EVOLUTION OF SIEGE ARTILLERY. gp 


A lympia 
As noted in our issue of May 9, where the first of this series of special drawings appeared, the main feature of this year's Royal pecan igo oe = 
(from May 28 to June 13) will be a Pageant of the Guns, representing British Artillery of all types used during the last 250 years. : P <a Q fi 
“ a4 where), the famous motto of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. is 

of the Pageant, issued officially, state that its title will be ‘* Ubique (Every ) sas ee 
include some ancient guns, with a portable furnace for making shot red-hot, and will show a Traine of Artillerie on the march, : prea a on 
campaigns. The various phases of the pageant will be: (1) The Royal Artillery during the period 1716-1813 ; (2) 1813. The Rocket 4 1a, 1914.18. fe 
Horse Artillery; (3) 1808-15. The Peninsular War and Waterloo period; (4) 1817-1899; (5) 1914-1918. An 18-pounder gun in — : pag seta e 
Guns of the Great War; (7) Artillery of the present day. In view of the great interest thus to be aroused in the evolutiog of ballistics, ir 
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'T, “UBIQUE”: ARTILLERY OF SEVEN CENTURIES. II.—SIEGE GUNS. 
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| LONDON NEWS,” BY A. FORESTIER. 
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Gubberin.. . 
Atarge bombard being loaded woth a 
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XIX C entury. | 
C. Cnolish Naval gu ong (Boe Wax 1899). 


FROM ARBALISTS AND TREBUCHETS TO BIG RAILWAY-MOUNTED GUNS OF TO-DAY. 


with Mr. A. Forestier, the well-known historical and archeological artist, to make a set of three double-page drawings illustrating the subject. The 
first, dealing with the development of field-guns from the fifteenth century onwards, appeared in our issue of May 9. The second—on siege artillery— 
and the third—on mortars and howitzers—will appear later. On the fifteenth-century pieces shown above Mr. Forestier notes: “ The 
Two men used a winch to lift the loaded chamber into position. There were two chambers 
for each gun, one being loaded while the other was fired.” The 17th and 18th century uniforms he describes as (left) that of an English officer—blue 
coat with red facings, breastplate, purple sash and brown boots; (centre) blue with red facings, red waistcoat, gaiters, and purple sash; (right) a driver 
in a smock, with black gaiters and black hat with red-and-white plume.—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 


is given here; 
veuglaire was a bigger gun than the long, thin culverin. 


< 
French 420m. heavy gun meuntid on 
Bulish pounder heavy gun 
J ez 4. > > 
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| | 


of man."’ That these creatures 
do show a somewhat greater 
degree of “ educability’’ than, 
say, a dog is doubtless true. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


THE TWO JOHN DANIELS. 


By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., Author of “ The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


oo NG concerning “ monkeys,’’ and especially 
the great apes—gorilla, chimpanzee, and orang- 
utan—is bound to arrest the attention of the general 
public and make good “ copy”’ for the newspapers. 
And this because these creatures have been forced 
upon our attention in the guise of “ the ancestors of 
man, according to Darwin.’’ No matter how often 
this stupid piece of misrepresentation is contradicted, 
it never loses its power to “ draw’”’ the “ die-hard ”’ 
champions of an obsolete controversy. But to-day 
rabid fury is being replaced by a feeble facetiousness, 
as when we are reminded of the time when man 
ceased to be a monkey by “ dropping his tail."" By 
this rule the great apes, since they are also tail-less, 
should be regarded as human. If these “ critics ”’ 


him to obedience. For a short time he was exhibited 
at the Zoological Gardens, but was presently sold to 
the Zoological Society of New York. On the voyage 
out he pined for his little playmate, and thus lowered 
his vitality. A chill following, pneumonia supervened, 
and carried him off. 

Miss Cunningham has now succeeded in replacing 
her loss with another young gorilla—John Daniel IL., 
who, for the present at any rate, is apparently to hold 
a daily court at the Gardens of the Zoological Society. 
Those who have never had the good fortune to see 
one of these remarkable animals alive should repair 
with all speed to the Gardens, lest the opportunity 
be lost. A day or two ago he created considerable 
excitement by escaping from his guardians. For a 

time he defied capture, and did 


considerable damage to a bed of 


man, make the low, receding forehead seem lower than 
it really is. It has been suggested that such brows 
are the results of the action of the enormous jaw- 
muscles, needed for mastication. But there is no 
good evidence for this. The same argument has been 
advanced to explain the great brows of Mousterian 
and Rhodesian man. Yet the Tasmanians and the 
archaic Piltdown man had huge jaws and teeth, but 
no brow-ridges ! 

In the fully adult male gorilla the form of the skull 
is still further modified by the development of an 
enormous median crest on the roof of the cranium, as 
may be seen in the adjoining photograph. This 
upstanding plate gave attachment to huge jaw- 
muscles, giving terrific power to the bite, which was 


tulips. Desperate measures had 
at last to be resorted to, and he 
was finally reduced to running to 
his mistress for protection from 
the assaults of a number of 
keepers, who squirted water on 
him from syringes. So far he 
appears to be just as tractable 
as his predecessor, and, I am 
told, takes his meals at table 
“just like a Christian,’”’ though 
this is but qualified praise. 

The accompanying  photo- 
graph brings out, more or less 
clearly, some of his more im- 
portant characteristics. The ears 
are strikingly small, especially 
when compared with those of the 
chimpanzee. But, while the pro- 
file of the face is not greatly 


WITH SMALLER BROW-RIDGES, NO MEDIAN CREST ON THE 
CRANIUM, AND MUCH SMALLER CANINE TEETH: THE SKULL 


OF A YOUNG GORILLA.—{Photograph by E. J. Manly.) 


would only read the “ Origin of Species’’ or the 
“ Descent of Man,”’ they would, if sufficiently in- 
telligent, discover that Darwin never said anything 
so utterly foolish. 

This persistent misrepresentation, whether of set 
purpose or due to ignorance, has an inevitable sequence. 
It creates a kind of mobid interest in these creatures. 
Hence, whenever performing apes are to the front, 
the newspapers grow ecstatic, and serve us up all 


sorts of wonderful proofs of the 


unlike that of the chimpanzee, 


one very striking point of differ- 
ence between the gorilla and all 
the other apes would at once 
become apparent in a full-faced 
view. And this because of the singular shape of 
the nostrils, which suggest an exaggeration of the 
nose of the negro. 

That of the “ primitive ’’—that is to say, very 
early type of man, and probably Mousterian man— 
must, I think, have been built on very similar lines. 
The huge size of the apertures of the nostrils, and their 
thick, outstanding walls, are the features of this nose 
which first arrest the attention. The upper lip is con- 


SHOWING THE ENORMOUS CREST ON THE CRANIUM, GREAT BROW- 
RIDGES, AND FORMIDABLE CANINE TEETH: THE SKULL OF AN 


ADULT GORILLA.—{Photograph by E. J. Manly.) 


still further increased by most formidable canine teeth. 
Thus fortified, and with the enormous girth of the 
chest and arms, John Daniel, if he lives to maturity, 
would be far too terrible an animal to be at large, and 
would have to spend his later life behind iron bars of 
no ordinary thickness. But this stage is hardly likely 
to be realised. A very short time in such durance 
would kill him, for the gorillas appear to thrive only 
so long as they are constantly petted and made 
much of. 


human traits of these ‘‘ ancestors 


But much of their ability to 
imitate the actions of man is 


Moreover, their “‘ educability ’’ 
is strictly limited, for the brain 
of the largest gorilla is very much 
smaller than that of the lowest 
and least intelligent of the human 
race. The surface of the human 
brain is far more highly con- 


due as much to their physical 
peculiarities of structure as to 
their superior brain power. 
Chimpanzees have been taught to 
ride bicycles, and sit at table, 
and feed themselves after human 
fashion. A dog would do as 
much, if it had arms and legs like 
those of the apes, which differ 
only in degree from human limbs. 

Gorillas in captivity are seldom 
seen, and then only as very 
immature animals. No adult 
living gorilla has ever been made 
captive. In 1918 Miss Cunning- 
ham, of Sloane Street, London, 

. came into the possession of a 
young male gorilla, “ John 
— Daniel,”” of which Sir Ray Lan- 
\ kester has given us a delightful 
description in his book, “ Great 
and Small Things.” I, too, had 
nee the good fortune to see him at 
~ Sloane Street, where he was in 
eo. the charge of a little girl, who 
was both his nurse and play- 


voluted, thereby giving an in- 4 
creased surface for the develop- 
ment of the mental characters 
which make man so different 
from “‘the beasts that perish.’’ 
In the apes the arms are much | 
longer than the legs, and are still 
used for progression. As man 
became more and more able to 
stand up and look the world be- 
tween the eyes his legs lengthened, 
while his arms, now used only to 
wait upon the head, have de- 
creased. Consider, again, the ” 
foot of the gorilla. The hind- 
toe can be opposed to the rest 
of the toes, and is still used for 
grasping, like a hand, when 
climbing. Man has long since 
lost this faculty, and his toes, 
as he took more and more to 
walking on his hind-legs alone, 
have shortened and fallen into 
line with one another. John 
Daniel’s method of walking 


> 
TRAINED TO SLEEP IN A BED, TO SIT AT TABLE, AND TO USE CUPS, PLATES, AND SPOONS: 
JOHN DANIEL Il. WHOSE RECENT ESCAPADE AT THE “ZOO” CAUSED MUCH COMMOTION, 

ADMIRING HIMSELF IN A GLASS. 
John Daniel I1., the five-year-old gorilla who recently escaped twice from his owner, Miss Alyse Cunningham, on one 
of his daily visits to the “Zoo” to be placed in an open-air den behind the Lion House, is the subject of an 


interesting experiment in animal psychology. He has been brought up with human companions, and has been taught 
to sleep in a bed, and to use cups, plates, and spoons at table. His diet consists of fruit, porridge, bread-and-milk, 


mate. He quickly made friends 
with my little daughter, taking 
her hand and dragging her round the room. When 
he got very excited he would beat his breast with 


his fists, just as Du Chaillu told us is the habit of 
the enraged male in his native forest. When he grew 
too obstreperous, it was only necessary to take down a 
little “‘ golliwog *’ doll, thrust it near his face, and 
make a noise like the buzzing of a bee. This threw 
him into a state of cowering fear at once, and reduced 


and such other food as is given to children. He was captured in West Africa in 1922, and was named after his 


predecessor, the late John Daniel i.—{Pholograph by Alferi.| 


spicuously shorter than that of the chimpanzee or 
orang. The thin lips and the absence of a “ chin "’ 
are also features which our remote ancestors shared 
with the gorilla. 

The phrenologist who essayed to read John 
Daniel's “ bumps would probably be more than 
usually wide of the mark. His “ beetling brows,”’ 
even more exaggerated than in Mousterian or Rhodesian 


should be carefully studied, and 
so should his pose when stand- 
ing erect or as near to this as 
he can get. His psychology will doubtless be care- 
fully studied by many of his visitors, but I venture 
to prophesy that he will never be able to learn his 
A.B.C. or the multiplication table. 


Note.—Another scientific subject of great topical 
interest is dealt with on page 1026 of this number, in 
an expert article on “ Sleepy Sickness.” 
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A VERY “HUMAN” GORILLA: JOHN DANIEL II.'s TRICKS AT 


THE “ZOO.” 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY J. A. SHEPHERD. 


Daniel I is provided 
wilh overalls — 


Try) To Sdve The 7 
"Sable. of he padlecle, 


( 


mishao 


Aa, « low Comedan 


TRAINED TO SIT AT TABLE, USE BOTTLES AND CUPS, AND “READ” THE PAPER: JOHN DANIEL II., THE YOUNG GORILLA 


WHO RECENTLY ESCAPED AT THE “ZOO,"”" SKETCHED 


John Daniel Il. (as noted on the opposite page, where a photograph of him 
appears) is a five-year-old gorilla from the French Gaboon, in West Africa, 
belonging to Miss Alyse Cunningham, who takes him every day in a taxicab to 
the “ Zoo,’ where he displays his accomplishments in an open-air cage behind 
the Lion House. The other day he caused a commotion by escaping on the 
way from the taxicab to the cage, was caught and tied to a fence, broke loose 
again, and was finally rounded up in a tulip bed by keepers who squirted him 
with water, whereupon he ran to his mistress for protection. Like his pre- 


FROM LIFE BY A FAMOUS ANIMAL CARICATURIST. 


decessor, John Daniel 1., who died in Madison Square Garden, New York, he 
has been trained to sit at table and use cups, bottles, and so on. He is accus- 
tomed to human society, and likes to play with children. Though rather rough 
at times, he is docile and affectionate, but when he grows up he will be too 
formidable to be at large, and it is feared that caging and separation from his 
human friends will cause him to pine away. Mr. J. A. Shepherd, the animal 
caricaturist, of “ Blinx and Bunda” fame, says that, while he made his drawings, 
the anima! was not still for a second.—_{Drawing Copyrighted in the Uniiad States and Canada} 
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ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT FOR BABOONS:. THE NEW MONKEY , 


DRAWINGS MADE BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF Dr. G. M. VEVERs, Supe: 
BABOONS) Ba SUNLIGHT ™ “By THE DITCH 


THE LARGE HILL 


Le 


; 


WITH LAMPS GIVING OUT ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS, OR ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT, AND A 


The Monkey Hill is situated immediately behind the Mappin Terraces, and occupies a corner of the grounds that up to this time has not been utilised. 
Here will be placed some ninety Abyssinian sacred baboons which have been specially brought from Africa, and recently arrived at Hull docks. These 
large members of the monkey tribe usually find their home among rocks and boulders, so that the Monkey Hill will place the animals in their natural 
environment. The intention is to keep this hardy type of baboon in an outdoor enclosure all the year round with special provision for artificial sunlight 
and warmth. The Hill was originally designed by Miss Joan B. Procter, the Curator of Reptiles at the ‘“‘ Zoo." With a few alterations and modifications, 
this design was carried out on the full-size scale by Messrs. Pulham and Son, the well-known landscape gardeners. ll the gas and electrical work, the 
water supply, and the construction of the cages was, however, carried out by the ‘‘ Zoo's’ own staff under the direction of Dr. G. M. Vevers, the 
Superintendent. The portion occupied by the baboons is an “island” completely surrounded by a wide ditch which it is impossible for the animals to 


The latest addition to the London Zoological Gardens is the new Monkey Hill that has just been completed, and will be open to the public on May 25. | 
jump. Around the outer circumference of this ditch is a parapet from which the visitors can view the monkeys. | 


The ditch is roughly egg-shaped, and 
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EY , HILL AT THE “ZOO,” PROVIDED WITH ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, AND BY PERMISSION OF THE ZOOLOGICAL Society oF LonpDoN, 


ABYSSINIAN SACRED BABOON — — in 
OP THESE ANIMALS INHABIT 
THE NEW MONKEY HILL. : 


THE NEW PONKE 


XX 


Khe 


LARGE HILL-CUT AWAY ‘TO 5 
SHOW INTERIO 


entrance 


A HEATED METAL PLATE FOR WARMTH: THE NEW MONKEY HILL AT THE “ZOO.” 


is 330 ft. in circumference; it varies in width from 16 ft. to 25 ft., and its height is 12 ft. from the bottom of the ditch to the top of the parapet. 
There are two hills, the large one being some 32 ft. high (measured from the bottom of the ditch), and the small hill about 27 ft. high. The whole has been 
built of reinforced concrete, and so designed that no position is inaccessible either to the monkeys or their keepers. Everywhere there are cunningly 
constructed shelters for the animals, and on one of the ledges of the large hill is a large metal plate let into the cement work, and electrically heated to a 
suitable warmth for the comfort of the baboons on cold days. Over this plate is a cunningly hidden sunlight lamp which gives out the vital ultra-violet 
rays, so that the animals will be provided with a dose of health-giving sunlight even when the real sunshine is not obtainable. Inside the two hills are 
cages for the use of the animals as sleeping quarters or in very cold weather. In the large hill, as will be seen from our illustration, are a large cage and a 
Keeper's Room; in the small hill are two cages; and in both cases a liberal amount of daylight is admitted through skylights in the roof. In addition 
to this, over the large cage are three sunlight lamps, and in the small hill are three more of these lamps. A pretty little waterfall is provided, and a 
swimming pool about 3 ft. deep. The “island” is 135 ft. long and 95 ft. broad at its widest part. The work was commenced in November 1924. 
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BOOKS OF “THE DAY. 


Se] 


NOVEL of extraordinary merit has too long evaded 

recognition on this page, but the omission is con- 
<loned, so far, by the fact that, just when the book appeared, 
it received complimentary notice from another hand in 
the “ Bookseller's Window "—that feature of this journal 
which enables us to keep pace to some extent with 
new books at the moment of publication. Mention there 
is not necessarily final, and the way is open for a more 
extended review if a book proves not to be the merest 
«of ephemerals. 


The writer, Mr. H. F. M. Prescot , is to be congratulated 
again and again on his first essay in fiction. He has chosen 
a subject and a setting which required considerable daring 
to put before readers at the present day, for in “ THE 
tinnurryinc Cuase”™ (Constable; 7s. 6d.) Mr. Prescott 
has gone back to the late twelfth century, and, while he 
has written an admirable historical romance in which 
there is plenty of fighting and hard knocks, this is no mere 
swashbuckling melodrama of the battering or capturing 
of bodies, according to sex. Mr. Prescott 
is as much concerned with the spiritual 
history of his characters as with their 
material fortunes. He has this quality in 
an even greater degree than Lang in “A 
Monk of Fife.” He is more unusual than 
Hewlett, although he has the power of 
both these writers to bring us into the 
very atmosphere of feudalism, and to 
Suggest its most picturesque accessories 
in hall and bower. 


The introduction of the hero, Yves 
of Rifaucon, a little masterpiece of a 
medieval interior, is but an earnest of 
many other admirable reconstructions of 
a vanished society. It is a world of 
warriors, troubadours, and the artificiality 
of chivalrous love, a world also of rough 
and riotous men; but, behind everything, 
a Church that knew how to demand * All” 
of those who would serve God. To Yves, 
soldier, troubadour, and Routier-to-be, this 
demand came with terrible advocacy from 
the lips of a Routier monk. The scene, 
superb in its strong simplicity, strikes the 
keynote of the whole novel; for Yves, a 
man not indifferent to the flesh, was yet 
well fitted to be a devotee. Once he had 
seen the spiritual vision, it mattered not 
how for certain weary years he evaded the 
call. Yves could have said with Francis 
Thompson, whose most famous poem colours 
the whole of this extraordinary novel— 

1 fled him down the nights and down the days 
. I hid from him 
but with unhurrying chase and unperturbed 

pace— 
but ever Yves heard the feet behind him, 
and in his ear sounded the instant voice : 
** All things betray thee, who betrayest me." 


Yves’ course through a worldly world 
leads him into strange places and entangles 
him im strange loves, wherein the allegorical 
never disguises the humanly romantic. 
Mr. Prescott has an excellent humour in 
minor episodes, such as that of Yves’ 
casual choosing of a lady to be his Queen 
of Hearts. Caring little, “ he closed his 
eyes and pointed, and it was my Lord 
Robert of Segonzac’s wife!” Henre a 
strange adventure, not the only one that 
fell to Yves, for even more poignant is 
his affair with Audiart. Their discovery of 
passion and its after-history is a fine piece 
of original and imaginative writing. This 
is a book of sharp contrasts: rare tender- 
nesses go hand-in-hand with the rude 
brutalities of the times; and, although the 
end is necessarily tragedy from the worldly 
point of view, it is beautiful with an un- 
earthly beauty in the scene where Yves at 
length makes his submission, and acknow- 
ledges himself vanquished by the relentless 
Unhurrying Chase. Mr. Prescott has given us a thing of 
beauty ; a joy for ever. 


That question much debated in literary circles, the 
precise poetical evaluation of the Sitwells, was answered 
paradoxically when Mr. Sacheverell produced his memorable 
“Southern Baroque Art,” a prose work. The accident of 
having been born out of due season to appreciate certain 
newer types of formal or informal poetry has denied me 
full sympathy with the verse of the Sitwell group-talent ; 
but “Southern Baroque Art” left me in no doubt that 
it was the work of a poet. I should not wonder if the 
brothers Sitwell find their true médier in prose writing 
inspired by the spirit of art and poetry. This statement 
will be challenged, no doubt ; but those who feel inclined 
to support my view will find abundant evidence not only 
in the volume named above, but also in Mr. Osbert Sit- 
well's “ Discurstons on Travet, Art, anp Lire” (Grant 
Richards ; 15s.). 


Mr. Sitwell opens his tales of travel with a chapter 
entitled “In the Heel of Italy,” which at once gives 
promise of the author's perfect understanding of his 
subject not only in his studies of Southern Italy, but also 
in his “ Cities of the Phoonix,” where bo takes us to the 


A PRINCE OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE FICTION, PATRIOT, AND 
THE LATE SIR RIDER HAGGARD. 


of ex-Service men. 
became Secretary to Sir Henry Bulwer, Governor of Natal; 
of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, Special Commissioner to the Transvaal, 
His first book, published in 1882, was “ Cetewayo and his White Neighbours,” the laugh, albeit with the utmost good 
and his last (1924) was “ Heu-Heu, or the Monster.""—{Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


square at Pretoria. 


By J. D. SYMON. 


neighbourhood of Etna and Catania. His third part is 
devoted to * Fiume and d’Annunzio”; and, by way of 
agreeable contrast to so much that is Italian, he devotes 
his last part to ‘ Teutonic Variations.” His first section 
in this part, “Sentiment and Beauty,’ advances the 
proposition that no beautiful building—that is to say, 
a fully developed architectural entity, as pleasing to the 
eye as any other work of art—was possible until the Age 
of Defence was over. ‘In Germany, domestic building 
received little but accidental or romantic beauty until 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. Thus, natur- 
ally, since she began her triumph at so late an age, Ger- 
many is particularly rich in palaces and churches of the 
Baroque and Rococo periods. It is curious how little 
is heard of these in England. Versailles is known uni- 
versally, though still perhaps more wondered at than 
admired by the sober English taste; but the very sound 
of Sans-Souci and the new palace of Potsdam, both really 
admirable of their kind, to English ears still suggests 
some form of absurdity '’: the reason being their asso- 
ciation with Militarism. Of the art and architecture of 


Sir Rider Haggard, whose famous adventure stories—‘' King Solomon’s Mines,” 
Quatermain,”’ 
of men and authors. 
and important books, including “ Rural England,” 
which he was an acknowledged authority. 
member of the Do Royal C i 


He wrote also several stories of modern life, such as “ 


He was born in 1856, at Bradenham Hall, Norfolk. 


Southern Germany Mr. Sitwell writes with as much piquant 
and pungent criticism as just appreciation. But it is 
the Italian sketches, with their wonder of truthful atmo- 
sphere and their light but accomplished handling of 
deep learning, that make this book excellent literature. 


At one time or another, it has been my good fortune 
to direct your attention to books belonging to the class 
which an ingenious critic once labelled “ holiday sub- 
stitutes.” I say it has been my good fortune because 
volumes of this sort appeal to the reviewer as a rest and 
change even more strongly than to the ordinary reader, 
whose choice depends on what he will, not what he must 
read. Sometimes the book is a novel, sometimes it is 
definitely the record of a journey in foreign parts, but 
in either case certain conditions must be fulfilled: first, 
the work must bear the mark of having been written at 
leisure and for love; and secondly, it may attempt no 
very serious message of propaganda in any branch of life 
whatsoever. 


To this genus of recreative and pleasant reading belongs 
A or Anctiers,” by Horace G. Hutchinson 
(Longmans; 10s. 6d.), a volume which is, as it were, the 
unofficial record of proceedings of the Houghton Fishing 


AGRICULTURIST : 


“She,” “ Allan 
and their many successors—-won him hosts of readers, was one of the most versatile 
Jess’ and “ Beatrice,” 
on agriculture and land settlement, 
Between 1912 and 1917 he toured the world as a 
and again in 1918, as honorary representative of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, visited all the overseas Dominions to report on the post-war settlement me to laughter in railway carriages and 
As a young man he 
and in 1877, being then on the staff 
hoisted the Union flag in the 
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Club. By this I do not suggest that it is merely a pains- 
taking record of catches or seasons, for it is much more 
than that; and the reader will find himself introduced not 
only to that happy band of brothers who made their head- 
quarters at the Grosvenor Hotel in Stockbridge, but also 
to the trout, the scenery, and the lesser wild life along 
the four miles of the club’s water. It is that catholicity 
towards all the creatures of field and tree and stream 
which marks out Mr. Hutchinson’s book as apart from 
the usual variety of such works, where only the expert 
fisher can find anything to appeal to him. Such tech- 
nicalities as this book possesses I cannot speak for (more 's 
the pity); my discipleship of Walton never developed 
into respectable competence ; but, in any case, the author's 
name is sufficient authority. The illustrations frankly 
do not come up to the splendid standard of the literary 
portion of the volume. Incidentally one asks whether 
the sport be so entirely contemplative as the pundit de- 
clares. Is not the most necessary part of the fly-fisher’s 
equipment concentration backed by deep cunning and 
the power of making lightning decisions ? 


Mr. William Scarth Dixon, whose books, 
* Hunting in the Olden Days” and “ The 
Complete Horseman,” will be gratefully re- 
membered by lovers of animals in general 
and horsekind in particular, has just sent 
forth a volume which should take its place 
as a valuable addition to the evidence in a 
much-discussed question—Does horse-racing 
improve the breed of horses? The bitterest 
opponents of racing generally base their 
objection not on the racing per se, but on 
certain by-products of the sport. Mr. Scarth 
Dixon does not take upon himself to argue 
with these people. There are, however, 
some who believe that racing, which, as 
the author shows, has existed in England 
from very distant times, has done little or 
nothing to improve the horse as a machine, 
and has, in fact, confused the issue by 
producing a type of animal which is use- 
less save for the one specialised purpose. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that 
any form of specialised research is valuable, 
since it tends to bring to light faults 
which are passed over in the quest of a 
moderately efficient working compromise ; 
and Mr. Scarth Dixon particularises this 
principle to the matter of horse-breeding 
by collecting statistical data showing that 
the average workaday horse has steadily 
improved since racehorse breeding in this 
country came to be looked upon as a fairly 
exact science. The major portion of the 
volume examines in detail the gradual 
development of several of the more famous 
pedigrees, and I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Tue INFLUENCE OF RACING AND 
THE THoROUGHBRED Horse on Licut- 
Horse Breepinc”™ (Hurst and Blackett; 
16s. net) to any one of my readers for whom 
the subject holds an interest that survives 
Derby Week. 


When a man possessing high scholastic 
qualifications, and, indeed, holding official 
position in a University, comes to be 
thought of by the public less as a reverend 
Professor than as one of the lightest and 
most dashing of contemporary humourists, 
one wonders how long it will be before the 
incongruous facts of the case allure the 
satirist. So it is with Mr. Stephen Leacock, 
Professor of Political Economy in McGill, 
whose “Sunshine Sketches of a Little 
Town” delighted me many years ago, and 
whose subsequent books have often moved 


subjects on 


places where they grin. Here is a book, 
Mr. Leacock!" by C. K. Allen (The 
Bodley Head; 4s. 6d.), designed to turn 


humour, against the author whose name 
forms the title. Mr. Allen jocularly takes 
the Professor to task for his views and opinions, and 
pretends to analyse the subject’s outlook on life and 
manners with quite amusing effect. Perhaps the best 
section of the book is that where Mr. Leacock is inter- 
viewed by some Canadian friend of Mr. Allen's, and the 
least successful passage is the answer to Mr. Leacock’'s 
discovery of Oxford. Apart from that, however, the 
standard of jesting is quite passably satisfactory, and the 
book may be chosen safely to beguile some spare half-hour 
when the critical or too serious mood indulges in a nap. 


20, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE: A CORRECTION 
AND AN APOLOGY. 


We regret that in our issue of May 9 an illustrated article was 
published which contained incorrect statements in regard to 
this house. This property is the freehold of Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, auctioneers and estate agents, who occupy the 
greater part of the premises, and it is by their initiative that 
the wonderful Adam decorations in the house are maintained. 
White Horse Distillers, Limited, whom our article incorrectly 
intimated were the owners of the property, are tenants 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons of a part of the premises, and 

this is how the error arose. 
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NOW A NATIONAL TREASURE: AN EARLY BRITISH BRONZE 


NEWS, May 23, 1925.—1009 


Ly Courtesy or tHe Britiss Museum anp tite National Art-CoLtections Funp. 


MASTERPIECE, 


A GEM OF CELTIC METAL-WORK: A BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED BRONZE MIRROR (i0} IN. WIDE BY i3} IN. LONG), 


FOUND IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND BOUGHT BY THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND FOR {22:5 


This beautiful Celtic mirror of bronze, found during excavations for ironstone at 
Desborough, Northants, has been bought for {225 by the National Art-Collections 
Fund, and presented to the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities in the 
British Museum. The last annual report of the Fund, issued this year, says : 
“Engraved on the back of the reflecting surface is a flamboyant scroll-pattern, 
filled here and there with basket-pattern, and occupying the space to perfection. 
The style is familiar, as several fragments of smaller mirrors are preserved, as 
well as other bronzes so ornamented ; but the present example rivals the mirror 


found in a woman's grave at Birdlip on the Cotswolds, and now preserved in 


Gloucester Museum . The engraving on these two fine examples is not identical, 
but evidently of the same school and period, reflecting great credit on our native 
craftsmen, as nothing of the kind has been found on the Continent... . As 
nothing was discovered in association (with the mirror) at Desborough, an exact 
date cannot be given at present, but the excellent condition of the bronze suggests 
that it had been buried with its owner and not lost or thrown away as worn 
out and useless. A brooch found in the Cotswold grave shows that such mirrors 
were being produced during the lifetime of Christ, and to the same period belongs 
a brooch found in the same field as the Desborough mirror.’ 
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AND BUNDA: A TOUR ROUND THE “ZOO.”—No. XI. 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR THI ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY J. A. SHEPHERD 


\ 
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AN INTERRUPTED SIESTA: AN ALL-RED (ARROW) ROUTE ON THE MAPPIN MOUNTS; AND TEA ON THE TERRACE. 


Bunda remarked to Blinx, as 


This is a perfect spot for 


they settled down for doze on the Mappin Mounts they “fell in with the bison, who passed them on to a long-horned person who 


lir way th 
doze up here, Blinx, away from the crowd He finally tossed them into safety. There the tide of victory turned, and Blinx and 


forgot the goats What followed can be best understood by tracing the course of Bunda, having disposed of two feathered opponents, proudly made their way to the 
the two fugitives indicated the drawing by red arrows After the goats had terrace, where they enjoyed a tea which they felt they had mchly deserved, under 
finished with them, a hard-hearted keeper headed them off into the bear-pits, and the eye of the ever-inquisitive squirrel, and watched trom afar by the stili-hungry 
when they had escaped from the bears and had paid a hurried visit to the moose, b ay Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.| 
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IN PARLIAMENT WITH A PENCIL: SKETCHES IN THE 


SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN SPURRIER, R.O.L 


M, Ru aceman 
£4 


AM. 


THE PERSONAL SIDE OF PARLIAMENT: SKETCH- PORTRAITS BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


We begin here a new series of sketch-portraits made during debates in the 
House of Commons by our special artist Mr. Steven Spurrier. On this page, 
it should be noted, two separate occasions are illustrated—the debate on the 
Budget silk duties in the lower group of portraits, and in the upper group 
that on the Pensions Bill introduced by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. At the 
opening of the silk tax debate an amusing incident occurred when Captain W. 
Benn (Liberal) and Mr. A. MacLaren (Labour) pressed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for a definition of artificial silk. Captain Benn displayed a number 
of gaily coloured stockings and handkerchiefs, and invited Mr. Churchill to say 


which were real silk and which artificial. Mr. Churchill: thereupon produced 
from his despatch-box an equally gaudy bundle of similar articles, and said 
he had tried in vain to distinguish the two kinds; he had also empanciled « 
“jury of ladies whose decisions were more often wrong than right. During 
the Pensions debate Mr. Neville Chamberlain produced “a little pamphiet 
published (he said) at the General Election ornamented with a portrait—which 
hardly did justice to the subject—of Mr. Snowden,” and he contrasted Mr. 
Snowden’s eulogy of the Labour pension scheme with his denunciation of the 
Government proposals.—{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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The Whorld of the Theatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 


HE theatres have seen the errors of their ways. 
For once, prophecy has become fact before it 

was expected. Broadcasting and the theatres are no 
longer enemy camps ; they have arrived at a truce, 
and peace will have been ratified when this appears 
in print. It is only the beginning of things : .hence- 


A YOUNG DANCER WHO HAS EMERGED AS A “STAR” 
FROM THE RANKS OF THE RUSSIAN BALLET: M. SERGE 
LIFAR. 

M. Serge Lifar, who last year was in the corps de ballet of the 
Diaghileff company at the Coliseum, har this season emerged as 
a “star” dancer. He will be one of the three principals in the 
new ballet, “ Zephyr and Flora.” 


forth fragments of twenty-six plays may be broad- 
cast every year, and each excerpt is to be fixed by 
mutual consent and to last no longer than thirty-five 
minutes. It is a good half-loaf, if no more, and, when 
the theory has once become practice, it may be 
expected that the fortnightly selection will 

widened to a weekly one. . 

It would be interesting to know how the agree- 
ment was arrived at ; how “ 2 LO” prevailed on the 
recalcitrant managers to see that transmission would 
be an ally instead of an antagonist. I, and many 
others who are ardent listeners-in, and look upon 
the crystal set or the loud-speaker as a friend of the 
family, a companion to loneliness, an everflowing 
source of information and enriching knowledge, a 
harbinger of cheer when times are grim and spirits 
low—above all, a stimulator—we have never under- 
stood why the theatre should look askance on the 
incoming tide. The very fact that, as it were, the 
reproduction gives but a taste for pleasure and 
appetite for more should have, from the first, con- 
vinced our managers that it would add to their 
clientéle. Take the case of “No, No, Nanette,”’ 
which we have listened-in to if not seen. Is not 
half its popularity due to “ 2 LO,” which has rendered 
the haunting tunes tempting to the thousands and 
thousands at home waiting to behold what it is 
like, because their fancy has grown to impatience 
to hear more and to see all? I feel sure that, far 
from diminishing the crowd of playgoers, “’ listening- 
in’’ will greatly swell their numbers. It is but 
human to wish for the cup when the sip has tickled 
the palate. 

On the same day that the pact was published, 
we learned that “2 LO” has now permanently 
established its own theatrical company, and that 
it will go on tour fully equipped with artists and 
repertory. I wonder whether that will make for 
full success. The experiment of giving unseen com- 
plete playlets has been tried, and opinions vary, 
although the widening of the scheme would indicate 
that the majority is in its favour. Personally I 
cannot say that I relish these performances. Not long 
ago I heard “ Five Birds in a Cage,”’ the clever playlet 
that was so successfully produced in the West End. 
I saw the first performance, and, as I say, I heard the 
revival. It was not at all the same thing, although 
it was exceedingly well acted by the Broadcast 
players. The voices and the words came out well 
enough; but the little play is not only effective 
by the dialogue, but particularly by the types it 
represents—the movements, the facial expressions. 
And these I missed sorely. 


TRIUMPH OF BROADCASTING.——JULES LEMAITRE IN ENGLISH.—-MRS. LANGTRY’S MEMORIES. 


“ Now,” you will say, “how do you reconcile 
this with your advocacy of the fragments we are 
going to have ?’’ And I can but reply that I look 
upon the latter as a merely stimulating element, which 
is its purpose ; whereas the other aims at giving a 
full reproduction of the play. The fragment will 
induce us to see the whole; whereas the complete 
play given is an attempt to attain by partial repro- 
duction that which the whole should convey. I 
know it sounds a little cryptic, but a moment’s re- 
flection will make it clear. Light comedies and dramas 
of small compass are dependent not only on dialogue, 
but on gesture, personalities, characterisation. In 
classic scenes—say Shakespeare—the power and 
magic of the word will kindle even an ordinary 
imagination to such a degree that the sound alone 
will make the picture. That cannot be the effect of 
ordinary little plays, unless the hearer is endowed 
with the sense and instinct of the theatre—a peculiar 
gift which very few possess. I may be wrong, but 
I believe that, if it had to be settled by a vote, the 
overwhelming majority would prefer acted excerpts 
from the classics anJ such modern authors as Bernard 
Shaw, whose words are ever arresting, to the play- 
lets that depend not only on dialogue, but also on 
the environment that makes the atmosphere. 


IN A BALLET NEW TO LONDON PREPARED FOR PRO- 
DUCTION AT THE COLISEUM: MME. VERA NEMTCHINOVA 


AND M. ANTON DOLIN IN “THE HOUSE PARTY.” 
It had been arranged to open the new Diaghileff season of Russian 
Ballet at the Coliseum, on May 18, with one never before presented 
in London—" The House Party "’—-but owing to a slight accident 
to M. Leon Woizikowsky it was postponed, and “Carnaval” and 
“ Aurora’s Wedding” were substituted. Two other new ballets— 
“ Les Facheux”’ and “ Zephyr and Flora,” are included in the season's 
programme, which comprises twelve ballets, among them being 

revivals of “ Narcisse” and “The Good-Humoured Ladies.” — 


We shall see—or rather hear. Meanwhile, broad- 
casting has made another enormous stride on the 
high-road of popularity. 


All the World of the Theatre owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Frederick Whyte (and his publishers, 
the firm of Jenkins) for the excellent translation of 
selected criticisms of Jules Lemaitre—with Sarcey 
the greatest critic of France of the latter end of last 
century. 

Lematitre’s position was as unique as his style. 
He was a literary kinsman, perhaps in a way a pre- 
ceptor, to our own A. B. Walkley. These two critics 
have so much in common that, with a little stretch 
of imagination, one could regard them as brothers—in 
expression as well as in appearance. Lemaitre— 
like Walkley—had an immense knowledge of French 
and, generally, Latin literature. His was an analytical 
mind, ever in search of logic, and he had, like Anatole 
France, that delicate vein of satire that could kill 
as if by the delicate sting of the morphia needle. 
Only once had he been known to be ferocious in the 
shattering of an idol. That was his onslaught on 
Georges Ohnet, the author of “ The Ironmaster,’’ 
for a while the “ best seller" of France. Lemaitre 
could not abide him or his vogue, and he went for 
him “ bald-headed.”” In one article he held him 
up to such scorn and contempt that the halo was 
gone for good. 

The modern authors of France, in their first steps, 
owed a great deal to Jules Lemaitre, ever in the van 


of progress; and when, on that famous December 
night of 1897, ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’. of Rostand 
was produced, the logical mind of Lemaitre for once 
gave way to boundless enthusiasm. As he undid 
Ohnet, so he helped to make Rostand by the essay 
on Cyrano. For those who study the French stage 
of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties, this book is invaluable ; 
and not the least interesting chapters are those in 
which he critically introspects his own plays (‘‘ Re- 
volté¢é,’’ “ Mariage Blanc,’’ “‘ Les Rois,”’ etc.). He 
was neither purblinded by success nor blind to his 
faults. The severest critic of Jules Lemaitre was 
himself. As a critic he left no successor in France, 
but when the time comes that the essays of Mr. 
Walkley are translated into French—may it be soon |— 
the French will rejoice that one of their masters 
found his alter ego in England. 


The greatest compliment that can be paid to 
the fascinating ‘‘ Memories of Mrs. Langtry "’ is that 
it reads as well as it sounded when the authoress 
viva voce imparted some chapters to a circle of friends. 
If Mrs. Langtry had not been a great beauty, as she 
still is, and in her riper years a clever actress, she 
would have been a consummate journalist. Her 
pen glides along in absolute ease of style, and her 
description of places, functions, and people are so 
full of vivacity that you visualise the pictures and 
seem to become personally acquainted with the 
characters she introduces. Merry anecdotes inter- 
leave the more serious passages when she tells of 
acting as an art, or relates how, in the days of 
Coquelin and Sarah, she acted in French, with a sly 
dig at the Britannic grace of her accent. Coquelin 
in particular was a great friend of hers and a believer 
in her, and somewhere between the lines we read 
that, if she had yielded to persuasion, she might 
have become a leading lady in Paris. 

Another quality of the volume, that, once begun, 
never leaves one’s hands, is the tact with which 
she refers to the men and women of birth and dis- 
tinction whose friendship she enjoyed. She always 
observes the line of discretion, and it is her pleasure 
to illuminate the qualities rather than the peculiarities 
and faults of her exalted visitors. About herself she 
is modest. Nor does she overestimate her gifts as 
an actress ; candidly she speaks of her novitiate and 
her slow progression and technical equipment. 

No one who reads this volume would guess Mrs. 
Langtry’s age. The book is fresh as paint, and, despite 


THE DANCER WHOSE KNEE-STRAIN CAUSED A CHANGE 
OF PROGRAMME: M. LEON WOIZIKOWSKY, WITH 
MME. LYDIA SOKOLOVA, IN “THE HOUSE PARTY.” 


the narrative of reverses of fortune, a happy spirit of 
unspoilt illusions pervades its pages. She seems to 
indicate that she has said farewell for ever to the 
stage, which is a great pity. For, when last we 
saw Mrs. Langtry in a character-part during the 
war, her acting was a revelation. She had developed 
power and grip. Since then she has often been 
tempted at princely terms to come back to the fold. 
But she prefers to defy old age in the quietude of 
her garden at Monaco, where flowers are her children, 
and she remains a great lady in the world of art 
and society. 
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FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAP-BOOK: ROYAL AND OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Puorocrarus py LB., Haris, Cewrrar Press, pe Lauxay, Roacu, asp Faraincpow Puoro. Co. 


AT THE UNVEILING CEREMONY PERFORMED BY SIR IAN HAMILTON, WHO PLEADED 
FOR THE SURVIVORS OF THE WAR: THE WAR MEMORIAL AT DUNDEE. 


FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES DURING HIS SOUTH 
AFRICAN TOUR: THE BATH-ROOM IN HIS SPECIAL 
TRAIN. 


THE JODHPUR POLO TEAM: (L. TO R.) THAKUR PRITHI S'INGH (1), CAPT. A. H. 
WILLIAMS (2), RAO RAJA HANUT SINGH (3), AND THAKUR RAM SINGH (BACK). 


In unveiling the Dundee War Memorial on May 16, General Sir lan Hamilton 
made a strong plea for the ex-Service men who “ were still existing, more dead 
than alive, upon ‘ the dole,’ and urged that works of national importance should 
be started to give them employment.——The King and Queen visited Wembley 
on May 14 and made a tour of the Exhibition. On Treasure Island they rode 
in the tiny “ Canadian Pacific" railway through the “ Rockies." The King asked 
the attendants to fill up the train with children; but a little boy placed in the 
seat opposite his Majesty was overcome with shyness and got out, his place being 
taken by a little girl——-The Prince of Wales has extended for a week the period 
of his South African tour, during which he has already visited, among other 


FIREWORKS TO LEFT OF HIM 
HIM—BUT UNPERTURBED: A MOUNTED POLICEMAN’S HORSE IN 
THE NIGHT ENTERTAINMENT AT WEMBLEY. 


AND FIREWORKS TO RIGHT OF 


A WARM COSTUME FOR HOT WEATHER! THE 
“ROBINSON CRUSOE" OF TREASURE ISLAND AT 


FINE HORSEMEN AS WELL AS FINE SINGERS: MEMBERS OF THE DON COSSACK 
CHOIR, ON THEIR FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND, OUT RIDING IN ROTTEN ROW. 


places, Cape Town, Colesberg, Port Elizabeth, Grahamstown, and Port Alfred.—— 
The night entertainment in the Stadium at Wembley includes, besides “ London 
Defended,” a remarkable display of horsemanship by the Metropolitan Mounted 
Police, whose horses show wonderful tractability in facing fire.——Wembley's 
“Robinson Crusoe,” one of the characters on Treasure Island, wears a costume 
that must be stifling on a hot day, and suggests an Arctic explorer rather than 
the solitary occupant of a tropic isle.——The Jodhpur polo team, who began 
practice at Minehead, have been playing at Hurlingham and Roehampton.—— 
The Don Cossack Choir, numbering thirty-six, recently made its first appearance 
in England at the Aolian Hall, and has since sung at the Queen's Hall. 


) 
por Tue MIMATURE CR TRAM aT 
A LITTLE BOY LEAVING THE MINIATURE C.P.R. TRAIN AT WEMBLEY. . 
WEMBLEY. 
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DRAKE’S SHIP AND “TREASURE ISLAND”: AN ALLURING 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL A 


WHERE THE VISITOR TO WEMBLEY MAY ENCOUNTER ROMANTIC CHARACTERS, INCLUDD 
AND PETER PAN: “TREASURE ISLAND” AND DRAKE'S SHIP, | 


Treasure Island, the new Children’s Playground at Wembley, harbours many of the famous and familiar characters from children’s books and plays, and such 
folk as Pirate Captains, Peter Pan, Aladdin, Robinson Crusoe, and others are to be met here and there in the enclosure. All the paths and “‘ beaches” are 
made of soft sand, and the rock on the island (on the right of the picture) contains tunnels, caves, and a “ joy-slide."” The small boats on the lake are 
driven by the “crew” working the paddles by means of cranks inside the boat. Adjoining Treasure Island is a small model of Drake's historic ship, the 
“* Golden Hind,” in which he sailed round the world; and on its tiny quarterdeck Lord Jellicoe recently performed the opening ceremony. He was piped 
aboard by a crew composed of ex-Naval men, most of whom had served under him at Jutland, and was welcomed by “Sir Francis Drake" in person. Sir 
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-URING 


NEW PLAYGROUND FOR YOUNG FOLK 


UR SPECIAL ARTIST, W. R. S. STOTT. 


INCLUDING PIRATE CAPTAINS, ROBINSON CRUSOE, ALADDIN (SEEN IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND) 
"S$ SHIP, THE “GOLDEN HIND,” RECENTLY OPENED BY LORD JELLICOE. 


. and such 
caches” are 
he lake are 
c ship, the 
was piped 
person. Sir 


Travers Clarke said that Lord Jellicoe had been asked to open Treasure Island because it had always been regarded as being located in the same part of the 
world as New Zealand, where he had been Governor-General. Lord Jellicoe said that he hoped the ship would remind the young people who visited it that its 
commander represented the indomitable British spirit which never knew defeat, and he recalled Drake's words after quelling a mutiny—‘‘ Let us show ourselves 
to be all of one company "—as forming the foundation of discipline in the Navy. A salute of 19 guns was fired as Lord Jellicoe broke the Union Jack et 
the mast-head, and Lady Jellicoe was presented with a bouquet by “Peter Pan.” Among those present was the originator of the Wembley “ Treasure Island,” 
Mr. Maxwell Ayrton.—{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE DERBY: “FANCIES” AND FALLEN FAVOURITES. 


Puorocraras sy Srort anp General, Rovucn, anp TOoPicat. 


AT ONE TIME FAVOURITE FOR THE DERBY: THE AGA KHAN’S 
ZIONIST (B. CARSLAKE UP) TRAINED BY R. DAWSON. 


SECOND IN THE 2000 GUINEAS AND FORMERLY DERBY FAVOURITE : 
SIR GEORGE BULLOUGH’S ST. BECAN, TRAINED BY J. JARVIS. 


| 


WINNER OF THE “GUINEAS” AND LATER CO-FAVOURITE FOR THE 
DERBY: MR. H. E. MORRIS’S MANNA, TRAINED BY F. DARLING, 
AND TO BE RIDDEN BY DONOGHUE. 


PLACED FOURTH IN THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS: SIR JOHN 
RUTHERFORD’S SOLARIO, TRAINED BY R. DAY. 


This year’s Derby, to be run at Epsom on Wednesday, May 27, presents more 
than ordinary uncertainty regarding the prospects of the various horses. There 
have been many fluctuations in the betting, and during the past few weeks no 
fewer than seven horses have been, at one time or another, favourite or 
co-favourite. The first was Picaroon, who went lame and had to be withdrawn. 
Then followed the Aga Khan's Zionist, who lost his pride of place by two defeats. 
The same fate befell the two next successive favourites, Lord Derby's Con- 
quistador and Sir George Bullough’s St. Becan. After that the much-discussed 


French horse, Captain J. D. Cohn’s Ptolemy II., was fancied for the Derby, but 
fell from the position of favourite through his unexpected defeat, by Faraway, 
in the French “ Guineas" on May 18, his price being reduced to 100 to 7. As 
a result of the Derby call-over at the Victoria Club on May 19, Mr. H. E. Morris's 
Manna, winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, and Lord Astor's Cross Bow became 
joint favourites for the Derby at 11 to 2. The state of the betting as given at 
the moment of writing may change before the race. The most popular victory 
would, of course, be that of the King’s colt, Runnymede. 
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| THE FIRST FIVE-DAYS CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW: HER MAJESTY’S INTEREST. 


Puorocraru Sreciatty Taken ror “Tue Loxpox News” sy axp G. 


AN EARLY VISITOR TO THE GREATEST HORTICULTURAL SHOW OF THE SEASON: THE QUEEN AT CHELSEA ROYAL HOSPITAL. 


irby, but 

Faraway, The Chelsea Flower Show in the Royal Hospital Grounds at Chelsea is one of the Flower Show lasted for five days this year, instead of three. It was felt to be 
‘ I most important events of the London Season, and is the greatest horticultural a pity that so much care and skill should be expended on arranging the gardens, 
‘ became festival held in town. Her Majesty the Queen always visits it, and takes a keen and so forth, for a three-days exhibition, and so this year the Show was 
given at interest in the exhibits and the new specimens displayed in the beautiful formal extended until the Saturday (May 23), thus affording many more visitors than 


r victory gardens and rock gardens arranged for the occasion. For the first time the Chelsea usual the chance of attending it. The King has also visited the Show. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK; AND INTERNATIONAL WOMEN GOLFERS. 


Pnorocrarms sy E. Warraxer, Manver, Cewrrat Parss, Evuorr Fry, Sroar axp Gexzrat, Vanorn. 


RUNNERS-UP IN THE LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL GOLF 
AT TROON: THE SCOTTISH TEAM 


| eee names in the photographs of the Ladies’ 

i International golf teams are (from left 
to right): England—(back row) Miss Doris 
Chambers, Mrs. Temple Dobell, Miss G. R. 
Bastin: (middle row) Miss D. R. Fowler, Miss 
Joyce Wethered, Miss Cecil Leitch, Mrs. Caut- 
ley; (front row) Mrs. Alan Macbeth, Miss Joy 
Winn. Scotland—({back row) Mrs. T. W. L. 
Brown, Miss M. Woods, Miss A. Kyle, Mrs. D. C. 
Steel; (middle row) Mrs. W. H. Nicholson, 
Miss Montgomerie, Miss E. Anderson; (front 
row) Miss K. Cochrane, Miss D. Park. Ireland— 
(back row) Miss H. Hirsch, Miss N. Coote, Mrs. 
Lewis Smith, Mrs. King, Miss P. Jameson ; 
(middle row) Mrs. J. F. Jameson, Miss Janet Jack- 
son, Mrs. D. G. Madill, Mrs. L. Jackson; (front 
row) Mrs. Cuthell, Miss T. Thornhill. Wales— 
(back) Miss B. Pyman, Miss Allington Hughes, 
Mrs. A. Smalley, Miss H. Selkirk ; (middle) Mrs. 
C. S. Hurst, Miss M. R. Cox, Miss S. F. Dampney ; 

(front) Miss E. Cunninghame, Miss Brown. 


7 


APPOINTED GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF AUSTRALIA: FOURTH I THE LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL GOLF MENTIONED AS HIGH COMMISSIONER OF EGYPT: 
i SIR JOHN BAIRD, BT., MP. CHAMPIONSHIP: THE WELSH TEAM. SIR GEORGE LLOYD, MP. | 
: 3 


— 


Mrs. Baldwin, a daughter of the Rev. George Macdonald, was one of a remarkable journeys to observe total eclipses of the sun.——Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe, 


group of sisters, including Lady Burne-Jones, Lady Poynter, and Mrs. Lockwood 
Kipling, mother of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. In 1866 she married Mr. Alfred Baldwin, 
Chairman of Baldwin's, Ltd., ironmasters and coalowners, and of the G.W.R., 
and M.P. for Bewdley. The Prime Minister was their only son.——-General 
Mangin, one of the most famous French leaders in the war, achieved his greatest 
success at Verdun. He organised the “ Black Army” from the French colonies.—— 
The Rev. A. L. Cortie, S.J.. who had been Director of the College Observatory 
at Stonyhurst since 1919, was a distinguished astronomer. He made several long 


first and principal Naval A.D.C. to the King, became Second Sea Lord in 1916, 
and was Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean from 1917 to 1919.——Sir John 
Baird was M.P. for Rugby from 1910 to 1922, and has since sat for the Ayr 
Burghs. He has been Minister of Transport and has had wide experience in the 
Diplomatic Service.——Sir George Lioyd, M.P. for Eastbourne, and formerly for 
West Staffordshire, has travelled widely in the East and made a special study of 
Eastern subjects. He was Covernor of Bombay from 1918 to 1923. During the 
war he served in Egypt, Callipoli, Mesopotamia, and the Hejaz. 


4 
THE LATE MRS. | oo THE LATE FATHER 
i THE LATE ace FLEET : 
= 

| THIRD IN THE LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL GOLF | | WINNERS OF THE LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIP: THE IRISH TEAM. i | { CHAMPIONSHIP: THE ENGLISH TEAM. i 


= 
;CENE OF THE DERBY SHOWN IN ELIEF. 
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Chart of Recommendations 
(ABRIDGED EDITION) 


MOTOR CARS 


The correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine lubrication 
of motor cars are specihed in the Chart below. 


E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “ 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil “ Arctic” 
How to means Gargoyle Mobiloil “ A“ 
Read the 4 means Gargoyle Mobiloil “ BB“ 
means Gargoyle Mobiloil “ TT” 
Chart 9 means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 


Where diferent grades are recommended for summer and winter 
use, the winter recommendation should be followed during the 
entire period when cold temperatures may be expected 


This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the Board of 
Automotive Engineers of the Vacuum Oil Company, Lid, and 


represents theu professional advice on correct automobile lubrication 
1925 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 it " 
el elale 
BB; A] BB); AI BB ATBB) A 
AC., . -} A! ATLA! ATBB) A | 
Alvis BB) A} BB; AT BB) A 
BB) AT BB) AT BB) A 
Arrol BB! BB) A} AJBB| A 
RI ALAIAL AL ATRIA 
BSA (All Mae A\ A A | Ax =| | 
i es 1 Ol (All Other Modeh) | A [BB A 
Crowley, 14 — 
Crossley (All Models) BB; ATBB)| AT BB) A 
r nN out fon A | ArlAr fed An Fad 
Continual use of the air choke, doping and imperfect | A | A | | 
vaporization of the fuel during the cold months of the Super Su A A A Ar [Ar 
year, bring about dilution of the engine oil. (AN Mot). 188 | | | 
nd IATA LAIR IA 
Do not start the touring season with diluted oil and rare 
sediment in your crank case; drain it off and replenish A 
. Morns Orford Ali other Models A ATA AILA/AT- - 
with clean, fresh Mobiloil of the correct grade for your Nip ag ALATA AJAIATA A 
engine. The use of oil of poor quality; oil of the wrong “Quad 
. . . . ew, 12/20 An rc Aci 
body for the engine ; failure to provide sufficient oil or to 
Peugeot (All Other Models) A IBB AIBB A 
change the oil in the crank case regularly; any one of (AN | A | 
these things places your bearings in danger of being Rall A A 
urned out with a e attendant expense an ays O fore. PAL ATA LATS 
service lost. 11 kp A 
andar h BB Bi 
Attention to lubrication at the right time may spell the Stu (All Other Medel). A | A BB | A 
difference between a care-free touring season and one — AIATAIALALALAlA 
Talbot-Damacq, 16 A ALAIA 
Make our Chart of Recommendations your guide. If Unie A lands ATRIA 
. . . . V authall 23/60 hb 
your car is not included in the partial chart shown here, vol tow! x A \ 
refer to the complete Chart of Recommendations at your Vikan 12 hp 
garage, or send for our booklet “Correct Lubrication” BB 
which gives a full list of Recommendations and other GEAR BOX and BACK AXLE 
valuable information to the motorist. on the complet Chart exbibited in aii carcges. 
Motor Cyclists should read our booklet ‘‘ Correct Lubri- 
cation for Motor Cycles” which will gladly be sent, post 4 
free, on request, 


REMEMBER : 
Ask for Gargoyle Mobiloil hy the full title. 
It is not sufficient to say ‘‘ Give me a gallon 
of ‘A’ or Denwand Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “‘A”’ or Gargoyle Mobilcil “BB,”’ 


e *. or whichever grade is specified for your 
O ] Ol car in the Chart of Recommendations. 


Make the Chart your Guide 


: HEAD OFFICE: Caxton House, Westminster, 5.W. 1 BRANCH Belfast Bristol Dublin Liverpool Newcastle-on- Tyne 
et E WORKS: Birkenhead and Wandsworth OFFICES: Birmingham Cardiff Glasgow Manchester Sheffield 


\ ? =—>\ | aT) EEE = =? 
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TOUCHED A “VIRGINITY OF SENSE”: TAHITI. 


“TAHITI: ISLE OF DREAMS.” 


AHITI is the stuff that dreams are made on; 
but there is a fading of the dreams: all that 
is left is a memory of memories. 

Robert Louis Stevenson touched a “ virginity 
of sense”’ when he saw the island in the mist of 
the eighty-eight of last century—how long ago it 
seems !—and he knew that he was only just in time, 


‘IT WAS PIERRE LOT! WHO MADE IT FAMOUS, AND 
HIMSELF WITH IT”: THE POOL OF LOTI, TAHITI. 
Illustration Reproduced from “ Tahiti: Isle of Dreams,” by Courtesy 
of the Author, Mr. Robert Keable, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Hutch- 
inson and Co. 


at the passing of the Age of Innocence. At Tautira 
he practically wrote “The Master of Ballantrae,” 
did “ publickly (with a 4) Blow on the Flageolet,” 
and found amazing beauty and a blood-brotherhood. 
Yet the Casco bore him from the Garden of the 
World. 

Earlier, Pierre Loti, the Loti of “Le Mariage de 
Loti,’ lingered langorously in the gorge of the Fau- 
taua, was favoured by the Queen, Pomare Vahini, 
and was loved by Rarahu. But—‘ Ah well! Loti 
of the novel could not get back, Viaud the author 
had other fish to fry.” 

Jack London came and went his way. 

George Calderon was so jealous of his dream that 
when back at home he would not write of it for seven 
years, “lest romance should too highly colour his 
pages.” He, in truth, might have returned, although 
he saw the sorrows as well as the sun—but in the 
War that is called Great he ‘‘ vanished in the smoke 
of battle.” 

So it was with Rupert Brooke—‘ 26, Journalist, 
Cambridge, England, Jan. 16", who journeyed to 
Papeete and beyond in the December of 1913, to 
hunt for lost Gauguins,”’ to write in “ the most ideal 
place in the world to live and work in’’—and to 
steam away, with coral-poisoned legs. 

Thus to Paul Gauguin, who landed in Tahiti in 
June 1891—" in yellow shoes, red cravat and immense 
green hat-band, a middle-aged and well-to-do stock- 
broker” who left his wife and family and comfort 
in France and “ lived as a primitive among ratives 
that were fast ceasing to be primitive any longer 
even in his day.”” He would have died there too, if 
it had not been for the encroachment of the civilisa- 
tion for which he had no use. As it was, the earth 
of the Marquesas claimed him. Yet he was honoured 
no more by the Pacific than he was by the Seine. 
“ The purchaser of his property made a bonfire of 
‘rubbish’ which to-day would make him the 
richest man in Tahiti, while two young French 
officers picked up for one hundred and fifty francs 
a picture that changed hands the other day for 
eighty thousand.” 

As to Mr. Keable, he has no illusions. On a 
day in July he wrote : “ Here is peace ; here is beauty 
as a golden ladder up to the far and unknown heaven 


~ ee Tahiti: Isle of Dreams.” By Robert Keable, Author of “ Simon 
Called Peter,” “ Recompense,” “ The Drift of Pinions,” etc. Ilus- 
trated. (Hutchinson and Co.; net.) 


* 


By ROBERT 
of our hope; here is simple, quiet living, boundless 
wealth, a sure reward. . . . But I go. I must have 


people and self-complacent civilisation and—London, 
I suppose.” And in the September: “ Even as I 
saw the last sunset, though in the eleventh hour, the 
strange wheel of Life swung unexpectedly, and I 
know, now that I can take breath, that I leave but 
to return. I have been freed to choose.” 

There is often bitterness on his pen-point. He 
warns the casual “‘ Bummeler”’: “ The old Tahiti is 
as dead as the Middle Ages. Its people have been 
exterminated, its beauty has been ravished, its very 
tradition almost obliterated. The tourist of a day, 
or even of a month, sees no more of the real Tahiti 
of the past than he would see at a well-conducted 
Colonial Exhibition. If he wants amorous adventure 
he had much better go to Paris. If he wants primitive 
simplicity he had much better go, as quickly as pos- 
sible, for it will shortly be too late even there, to 
Central Africa. And if he wants to get every material 
necessity for nothing 
he had better shoot 


KEABLE.* 


flashing flight and in gaily-coloured fish. There 
only is the spirit of Tahiti. ‘‘ Alone on the reef. . . 
up in some high mape grove, where the dim light 
filters through to the murmuring stream at your 
feet ; wandering by yourself far in among the impene- 
trable mountains, where across the gulf of air come 
sailing the snow-white tropic birds with the floating 
plume of: their white tail-feathers like a streamer 
behind them ; at such times it can be felt. It is there, 
despite the fact that Tahiti is now but an empty 
shell of beauty.” 

Elsewhere, the spirit is largely essence’? !— and 
to it are doomed those who hug the motor-roads and 
“‘ wear watches and talk in terms of days and dates.” 

It came of the Man from Outside—the mutineer, 
the travelling trader, the tourist, the soldier; with 
the accompanying diseases, distillation, demoralising 
gunpowder, the commercial instinct, and depopula- 
tion—and, it is to be feared, with the missionary, 
devout and devoted, but content with Christians 


himself at once, for 
as far as I know such 
things are not to 
be obtained without 
labour save, on some 
accounts, on the Astral 
Plane. . . . You can- 
not do the Hermann 
Melville stunt at all, 
there is no scope for 
intelligence, and in the 
ordinary labour market 
you must compete with 
half-caste Chinese.’’ 
In fact, Civilisa- 
tion—as Europe de- 
fines it—has done its 
fell work. In the in- 
terior of the Island, 
the world may be for- 
gotten, though near 
the Pool of Loti are 
the water - works of 
Papeete, “ “he Paris 


of the Sout’ Seas” 
Tahiti, “ tamed, de- 
moralised and a little 
shamed.’’ In the 
tangled, tinted fairy- 
land that is the countryside, in the coral-guarded, 
sea-kissed coast, are the old simplicities, Nature in 
her glory—and it is possible to revel and rejoice in 
beaches black and silver and gold, and in blue lagoons, 
in wind-frayed coconut palms, in hills and mountains, 
valleys and villages, in the waters of cool rivers, in 


A SIGHT ONE MIGHT NOT SEE IN TEN YEARS’ RESI- 
DENCE IN TAHITI: A REAL POLYNESIAN TYPE. 
IMustration Reproduced from “ Tahiti: Isle of Dreams,” by Courtesy 
of the Author, Mr. Robert Keable, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Hutch 
and Co, 


A PLACE OF WORSHIP WHOSE OPENING AND CONSECRATION ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
ATTENDED: THE CHURCH AT TAUTIRA.—{Photograph by Crake.) 


Iilustration Reproduced from “ Tahiti: Isle of Dreams,” by Courtesy of the Author, Mr. Robert Keable, 
and of the Publishers, Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 


ill-conditioned to the clothing and the ways of the 
white, rather than with the native simple and serene 
as when the gods fashioned the eyes of Eve from the 
pearl of the dawn. 

Mr. Keable has no good word to say for it. He 
cites Papeete. ‘‘ One picks out the corrugated iron 
of the rectangular stores, the spires of churches whose 
builders did not think of the holiness of beauty, the 
lines of villa residences. The pilot comes off in a 
motor-boat. Taxis wait upon the quay. Notices 
of picture-postcard and curio shops tell you to take 
the first to the right and the second to the left and 
in three minutes taste even here the full joys of the 
tourist, and, as you leave the gangway, a being whom 
Mrs. Smith erroneously calls a native will push a 
cinema advertisement into your hand.” Again: 
** Let me write it first and last, there is no Polynesian 
people left of the Tahitian branch. The blood is 
mixed fantastically, and some of the characteristics 
crop up in individuals, but the half-castes of modern 
Tahiti, even the survivors of purer blood, bear no 
more resemblance to their great ancestors than the 
modern Greeks do to Achilles, Agamemnon and 
Odysseus. .. . The race has passed away. For a 
little only do we arrest at all the feet of Time.” 

Yet: Papeete “‘ never ceases trying to subdue 
those who would prostitute her. She flings creepers 
scarlet and purple and gold over Oregon pine and 
corrugated iron. . . . Be you so kind as but to drop 
a seed and forget it, she makes of it a flower. Do 
you build a fence, she transforms it into a hedge. 
And day and night no power that men have yet dis- 
covered can tame or eliminate her sunrises and sun- 
sets.” 
Mr. Keable will answer the call and will lift the 
Queen’s Veil and once more dream of dreams. 
“Cook unlocked a door whose key he could not 
keep " ; but there is still behind that door the secret 
of an “ Atlantis,” a lure for him who ur jerstands. 

“ Tahiti’ is a book of charm and personal philo- 
sophy which will not be forgotten by those who read 
it. It is but half described when it is called “ curious 
and brilliant.” It is much more. It is very 
human. E. H. G, 
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HE KING and Queen intend to spend Whitsun- 
tide among the troops at Aldershot, where 
Prince Henry's regiment is stationed. Their Majesties 
always enjoy this week, and the Queen’s presence 
among the soldiers’ wives and children is a much 
appreciated feature of it. The surrounding country is 
lovely, and the Queen has many motor drives through 
it. Their Majesties’ visit to Croydon to see the bells 
for the great carillon was a special pleasure to them. 
It was not their first visit to the factory. That the 
King and Queen decided to spend part of Empire 
Day at the British Empire Exhibition was a wonder- 
ful pleasure to all concerned. 


Princess Arthur of Connaught is taking a good 
share in public engagements. Her sister, Lady Maud 
Carnegie, accompanied her to Grosvenor House when 
she opened the féte there for the Paddington Children’s 
Hospital. Princess Arthur looked very dainty in 
dark blue with a collar of creamy and brown fluffy 
fur, and a neat little black hat. She made no speech— 
just declared the féte open, and wished it success. 
lady Maud was in black with chinchilla fur, and wore 
rose-coloured feathers tipped with gold in her black 
hat. Princess Arthur took the place of the Princess 
Royal in opening a bazaar for St. Mary’s Church, 
Bryanston Square. Her Royal Highness dresses very 
simply, and wears few jewels. 


Lady May Cambridge will make her appearance in 
the royal circle at the first Court under the auspices 
of the Queen. She will take part in the gaieties of 
the season, but not too strenuous a part. She is an 
open-air girl, loving riding and driving, watching polo, 
and playing tennis better than indoor pleasures. She 


lack lace bordered with tiny frills of taffeta expresses 
this fascinating wrap, destined for the Roval Enclosure, 
which may be studied at Jay's. (See page 1028.) 
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An ideal wrap for showery race-meetings 

is this simple waterproof of grey crépe- 

de-Chine from Jay's, Regent Street. W. 
(See page 1028.) 


dances very well, and is musical. During her time in 
South Africa she has had girl companions with her all 
the time; Lady Barbara Bingham accompanied her 
home. She is a great favourite with the Queen— 
indeed, with all the members of her family, and she 
is a very pretty girl, with lovely eyes, hair, and 
complexion. 


The new Duchess of Rutland is a pretty woman, 
and inherits the talent and charm of the Tennant family. 
Her brother, Lieut.-Colonel J. E. Tennant, D.S.O. 
distinguished himself in the war; another brother 
was killed in action; and a third is in the Special 
Reserve of Officers, and won his D.S.O. in the Scots 
Guards. The Duchess’s eldest sister is the wife of 
the Hon. Guy Charteris, and her other sister is Lady 
Colquhoun of Luss, whose husband, Chief of the Clan 
Colquhoun, was wounded when serving in the Great 
War. The Duchess is the youngest member of her 
family. She is a niece of the Countess of Oxford and 
Asquith, and first-cousin to Lord Glenconner. She 
married the then Marquess of Granby in 1916, and 
their quartette of two sons dnd two daughters form as 
beautiful a group of children as anyone could desire 
to see. The eldest, now the Marquess of Granby, is 
six years old this month. Rivals in childish beauty 
are their cousins, the five daughters and the two-and- 
a-half-year-old son of the Marquess and Marchioness 
of Anglesey. 


The late Duke of Rutland’s favourite sport was 
angling. What he did not know about flies and fly- 
fishing was worthless. He wrote a book on the 
subject, the illustrations beautifully painted by his 
artist-wife, who was sympathetic with her husband in 
all his pursuits, and who had no greater admirer in 
her artist-work than he. An exhibition of the 
Duchess’s pictures, which was arranged for a week 
after his death, took place. Although he was ill, he 
was much interested in the preliminaries of it. 


Lady Alexandra Haig, Lady Gwendoline Jellicoe, 
and Miss Helen Robertson will be three débutantes 
at the coming Courts who have close connection with 
the Great War. Lady Alexandra is a god-daughter 
of Queen Alexandra, to whom her mother, Cour‘ess 
Haig, and her aunt, the Hon. Violet Vivian, were 
twin Maids of Honour. Her mother resigned on her 


marriage, which took place in the private chapel of 
Buckingham Palace, Queen Alexandra giving the 
wedding dress and the wedding breakfast, and King 
Edward being present too. It was a double wedding : 
the second bride was the Hon. Mary Dyke, whose 
bridegroom was Captain M. J. E. Bell, now Lieutenant- 
Colonel ; and Earl Haig was then Major Haig in the 
7th Hussars. Lady Haig had been Maid of Honour 
to Queen Victoria, having been appointed on March 8, 
1901, and reappointed to Queen Alexandra’s House- 
hold, together with the Hon. Sylvia Edwardes, now 
Lady Edward Gleichen. At present there are only 
three Maids of Honour—the Hon. Ursula Lawley, 
appointed in 1912; the Hon. Katharine Villiers, 
appointed in 1911; and the Hon. Venetia Baring, 
appointed the same time. The Hon. Ursula Lawley 
has had great good fortune in having been on duty 
on many important State occasions. Queen Mary 
does not have two Maids of Honour on duty at the 
same time, as Queen Victoria always, and Queen 
Alexandra often, did. 


Mr. and Mrs. Victor Mallet are spending their 
honeymoon at the Italian Lakes, which must be in 
full beauty. They had a great wedding and a very 
pretty one. The bride, slight and pretty, was well 
suited with her silver dress. Princess Helena Victoria 
was there. The bridegroom’s mother’s family were 
almost all in Royal Households. The Hon. Alexander 
Yorke was a witty and amusing Groom in Waiting; 
the Hon. Eliot Yorke was Equerry to the Duke of 
Edinburgh; the Hon. Elizabeth (afterwards Lady 
Biddulph) was Extra Woman of the Bedchamber to 
Queen Victoria; and Lady Agneta Montagu was Lady 
in Waiting to Princess Christian. Mr. Mallet’s mother 


was Maid of Honour, and later Woman of the Bed- 
A. 


chamber, to Queen Victoria. 


A graceful cape of black romaine collared with grev 
fox, which must be placed to the credit of Jay's. (See 
page 1028.) 
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PERSONAL PORTRAITS.—CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


(Continued from Page 1000.) 


sketch in water-colour. I then had to face the embar- 
rassment of confessing that the price he quoted was 
entirely beyond my means. Fortunately, Mr. Whistler 


was in a generous mood that day, and, asking 
me what I could afford to pay, said that I 
could take it at the price I named. My thrill 
of possession was destined to be of short dura- 
tion, however. A servant announced a visitor, 
and soon the great artist was greeting a beau- 
tifully gowned lady. ‘I hope you have my 
picture ready for me,’ she said. Whistler 
looked blank for a moment; evidently he had 
forgotten his promise to produce something for 
his fair visitor. Then his face lighted up and 
he seized my picture. ‘Here it is, Madam.’ 
And she bought it, for many times the pit- 
tance that I was to give! He was a wonder- 
ful man! What a marvellous wit he possessed ! 
He was constantly fighting for his existence 
against the attacks of stupid critics and a 
belligerent public. In controversy his antag- 
onists were like children in his hands. Ricketts 
and Rothenstein were just beginning to attract 
attention then, and with youthful confidence 
decided to engage Whistler in a verbal con- 
test in the public prints. They showed me 
an article that they were preparing to publish, 
and asked my counsel on the venture. ‘ Don’t 
print it,” I told them; “if you do, he will 
wipe up the ground with you.’ And he did, 
for they ignored my advice.”’ 

It may not be in the best of taste usually 
to divulge the ages of people, but in this case 
I cannot resist recording what I consider to 
be one of the glories of this remarkable 
man. He has recently achieved the allotted 
three-score years and ten, and is still a youth 
mentally and physically. His voice is young 
and full of enthusiasm. He resembles Mr. 
Shaw in these respects, and is three years his 
senior. “‘I feel about as well as I ever did. 
This morning a lady dropped her riding-crop, 
and I picked it up from the saddle just as I 
did when I was a boy.”’ A few days later he 
rang me up on the telephone to postpone 
a luncheon engagement. In his usual cheer- 
ful and colourful voice he told me the reason. 


His horse had stumbled quite badly the day before, 


and he had narrowly escaped being thrown. 


sprained my back in an effort to keep my seat. 


is nothing. I will be quite all right again in a few 
days. There is an old Spanish proverb to the effect 
that ‘he who rides a horse dwells on the edge of 
eternity,’ but I have been riding for quite a while, 
and no real harm has come to me yet.’’ His mother 


=< the age of ninety-six. Her house is very near 


AN ACADEMY PORTRAIT OF A FAMOUS ACTOR: “SIR JOHN MARTIN 
HARVEY AS KING RICHARD III.,” BY FRANK O. SALISBURY. 
Copyright Reserved for Artist or Owner by Walter Judd, Lid., Publishers of the “ Royal 
Academy Illustrated.” 


is alive and in full possession of her faculties at 


It that of her son, and they see each other daily. A 


friend of the two told me that she remembers having 
seen Goya. 

Much of interest and pleasure was added to my 
life in London by the courtesies of this charming man, 
He presented me to many of his friends, among them 


Sir John and Lady Lavery. We spent a most 
pleasant afternoon with them one Sunday, and 
it was interesting indeed to see the elaborate 
establishment of this fashionable portrait- 
painter. He showed us many portraits in his 
huge studio, some of them being of the principal 
founders of the Irish Free State. Several of the 
Irish Cabinet Ministers were present in person, 
as was also the Laverys’ friend, Lady Cunard. 
Much gaiety was occasioned by Lady Lavery 
reading from a newly issued book by a weli- 
known Irish writer in which they themselves, 
along with many other well-known people, were 
characterised under thin disguises. George 
Moore was easily recognised among the dramatis 
persone ; and it was particularly amusing to see 
a métier of his own turned against himself. 

On another occasion Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham sallied forth from my studio with me 
in search of Augustus John, whom he wanted 
me to meet, but we failed to encounter him 
either at his house or studio, only a short walk 
from my own, and abandoned the quest. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s attitude to- 
wards his own literary product is most amusing. 
He described himself to ine as a mere dilettante 
in letters. ‘‘ I’m not areal literary man,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and no one bothers to read my books. 
My poor publishers are usually. left with part of 
the first editions on their hands. They just can- 
not sell them,’’ and he laughed. But one hears 
a different story from the most exalted of his 
confréres, many of whom place him as second to 
none among English writers oi to-day. 

WALTER TITTLE, 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has just 
issued an attractive illustrated booklet devoted 
to holiday tours in Canada. The tours have 
been carefully compiled to include just that 
amount of travel, leisure, sight-seeing, and 
novelty that goes to make an ideal holiday, 
and can be modified or extended to suit 
each individual traveller's wishes. The 


booklet may be obtained on application to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 62-65, Charing Cross, 
London, S.W.1. 


BETWEEN 


LONDON and the CONTINENT 


AIRWAYS 


Full particulars may be obtained from 
any Travel Agency or direct from 
IMPERIAL AIRWAYS LTD., 


The Air Port of London, CROYDON. 
"Phone Croydon 2046 


county. 


county. 


London, W.z. 
Paddington Station, W.2. 


GLORIOUS DEVON 


WITH ITS COMBES AND TORS 


| —are household words wherever English- 
speaking folk foregather. ‘One vast and 
living garden” is an apt description of the whole 


Its attractions are so famed that a considerable movement 
has arisen amongst professional and business men for 
spending the autumn of their lives at one or other of the 
beautiful coast villages or towns, and an ever-increasin 


stream of holiday makers finds its way to this beautifu 
* DEVON, THE SHIRE OF THE SEA KINGS” 


tice 6d.), also train service and fare information can be 
obtained at G. W. R. Stations and Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of the Line, G. W. R., Paddington Station, 


FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manager 


ff 
J 
_ 
glories of Devon—both coast and inland 
| 
~ 
| 
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Re 
(From an original drawing by Cunistoruer Ciark, R.1, 


The Tomb of Khusru Pharviz 


Erected to the memory of Khusru Pharviz, a 
famous Persian King of the fifth century, this 
tomb, hewn from the solid rock, is a fine example 
of the sculptural art of Persia and a fitting monu- 
ment to a great ruler. 


Gliding by is seen a pleasure craft of the period, 
a Persian noble seated beneath the canopy. 

It is a striking commentary on the changing 
destinies of empires that a land so full of ancient 
custom and tradition should to-day largely owe 
its prosperity to the very antithesis of its cus- 
tomary modes of travel—the motor car. 


of machinery sent British pioneers to Persia 
twenty-four years ago to prove and develop its 
oilfields, with the result that what were once deso- 
late and barren valleys are to-day centres of great 
stations, hundreds of miles of pipe line, a refinery, 
one of the largest and best equipped in the world, 
populous townships with modern buildings, bun- 
galows, offices and hospitals—all the work of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, employing more 
than 50,000 souls. 

These are the resources behind “BP,” the 
British Petrol, which, in this country alone, gives 


The call for oil for ships, for cars, for every form | employment to 20,000 British workers. 
9 
The British Petrol 


British Petroleum Co. Ltd., Britannic House, Moorgate, E.C. 2, Distributing Organisation of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Ltd. 


“BP” Persian Series, No. 5 ak 
4 
a 
a 
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ENCEPHALITIS LETHARGICA, OR “SLEEPY SICKNESS.” 


ROM the point of view of the general public 
it is a rather depressing fact that no sooner 
has medical science discovered a remedy for some 


devastating malady than other scourges 
spring into activity and claim their toll 
of poor humanity. 

Unlike the knight of old, the doctor 
of to-day has no need to go out “ to 
seek adventure and practise high en- 
deavour.”” Adventure and discovery 
knock loudly and persistently at his 
door, and it must be said that he 
responds bravely to the call. One of 
the latest and most baffling of his foes 
is the mysterious Sleepy Sickness, or 
Encephalitis Lethargica, which must not 
be confounded with the sleeping sickness 
of African countries—an entirely differ- 
ent malady. Sleepy sickness cannot, 
however, be altogether regarded as a 
modern disease. As far back as 1657 
an epidemic of a soporific nature broke 
out at Copenhagen, and Dr. Sydenham 
in 1673 described what he termed a 
comatose fever; and again in 1775 Dr. 
Grant identified this type of fever. 

In the middle of the eighteenth 
century soporific fevers followed by 
paralysis were rife in Germany; and 
in the early years of last century there 
were like occurrences in Italy, France, 
and elsewhere. Between 1830 and 1850 
many epidemics apparently of enceph- 
alitis were noted on the Continent, 
and later still in North Italy, Hungary, 
Germany, and France. Many of these 
epidemics, which were then generally 
regarded as a nervous form of influenza, 
are now believed to have been of the 
nature of sleepy sickness. The first 
definite account of the disease of late 
years (1917) was in connection with a 
series of cases in Vienna, and in 1918 
a large number of cases of an obscure 
disease were reported in England. These 
were first regarded as “ Botulism,’’ and 
then as a kind of malady of the brain; 
but recent investigations have proved 
them to have been manifestations of a 


distinct disease, ‘‘ encephalitis lethargica,”’ a disease 
now generally recognised and of a world - wide 


character—cases occurring in Europe, Asia, America, 
and Australia. In England, during 1919, 538 cases 
were notified; in 1924, during the first nine months, 
4424—a remarkable increase. The winter and spring 
months show the highest prevalence. No definite 


AN ACADEMY PORTRAIT OF A GREAT NOVELIST AND POET, THE VETERAN OF 
ENGLISH WRITERS: “THOMAS HARDY, ESQ., O.M.,” BY R. G. EVES. 
Copyright Reserved for Artist or Owner by Walter Judd, Lid., Publishers of the ““ Royal Academy Illustrated.” 


visible parasitic cause has so far been found, in spite 
of active research work in this country and abroad ; 


nor so far has any special curative measure been dis- 
covered. Sleepy Sickness is a disease which attacks both 
sexes and all ages, but especially the early and middle 
periods of life. Its infectiveness is of a low degree, 
although of long duration, and it is avery dangerous 


disease, having a high mortality rate. The 
incubation period varies from a day or 
two to a week ortwo, and the onset of 
symptoms may be gradual or sudden. 
These either affect the general nervous 
system (causing, amongst other symp- 
toms, somnolence, stupor), or various 
localised portions of it, or are of a mild and 
abortive character. Their course is at 
first acute and then chronic, and they 
are apt to recrudesce. 

The disease is distinguished from all 
other infections by its numerous, peculiar, 
often long-delayed after-effects; some- 
times of a physical character—muscular 
weakness, paralysis, or twitchings. Some- 
times, however, these after-effects are of 
a definite mental or moral nature, and 
range from a slight blunting of the in- 
telligence to maniacal outbursts ; altera- 
tions of temperament not infrequently 
occur, especially in children where the 
lethargic symptoms are not so evident. 
Disposition is often affected for the worse, 
and shows itself in spiteful, impulsive, 
and mischievous behaviour. Cases of 
mild or even unrecognised attacks of the 
disease may show severe mental after- 
effects. It will at once be seen, there- 
fore, what an extraordinary disease this 
is; how far-reaching its effects, how 
important it is to examine its mani- 
festations, and how desirable to find, if 
possible, its antidotes, or prevention. 

As already stated, the degree of in- 
fectivity, from person to person, is of a 
low order, and one case in a household 
is rarely followed by a second. At the 
same time it is well that a patient should 
be thoroughly isolated in a separate room. 
School-children in an affected household 
should be kept from school, as a measure 
of precaution, for three weeks after the 
isolation of a patient, and occupants of 
any infected house may advisedly use 
antiseptic nasal sprays or douches and 


gargles for the throat ; and at the end of an attack the 
sick-room should be disinfected and cleansed.—O. A. 


Increased Demand 
Lower Price 
New 


Import Duties 


HE constantly increasing demand for 
the Crossley 14 and the encouragement 
given by the new Budget to British cars 
justifies still larger production, leading to 
further economies in manufacture. 
The price of the Crossley 14 has therefore 
been reduced from £435 to 


£395 


INCLUDING 4-WHEEL BRAKES 


Special Rear Windscreen, Clock, Luggage Gnd, 

Electric Horn, Air Strangler for Carburetter, 

Gabriel Snubbers to rear springs, in addition to 
full standard equipment. 


18.6 h.p. 


Car Mileage Records. From 


Other Model: : 


Saloon (4 doors) 
Landaulette 


The new price is effective from May 14th, 1925 


20/70 h.p. 


A beautiful car with a very fine Guaranteed speed 75 m.p.h. A 
road performance.The car which unique car with every advantage 
broke all R.A.C. Certified Trial of a sporting model—but none 
to of the vices. From 6866 
60 m.p.h.on top. From 876@ Special catalogue on application. 


Catalogues from : 
CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD., MANCHESTER, & 40-41 Conduit St., LONDON 


Features of the Crossley 14 


FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES. Ample 
power. Climbs any ordinary hill 
on “top.” Petrol consumption at 
least 30 m.p.g. Ample room for 
five passengers. Complete equip- 
ment, including rear windscreen. 
Four wide doors. 
weather equipment. 


PRICES : 
Five-seater Touring Car £395 


All models fitted with four-wheel brakes 


Efficient all- 
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BUCHANAN’S 


LACK 


awn 


SCOTCH “zi 


BLACK 
AND 
WHITE 
BUCHANANSS 


LONDON 


By Appointment 


Litilfers to the 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
BLACK & WHITE” 


TRADE MARE 


SPECIAL BLEND OF 


CH KY 
OLD scoTcH WHISK’ 


°COTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS: 


GiASGOw & LONDON. 


“ BLACK & WHITE” has a world - wide reputation 
based on unvarying high quality. 


. 
NG 
| al 
q 
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; 
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and Fancies. 


During the last few years, though 
frocks have become _ steadily 
simpler, bathing dresses have, in 
revenge, grown more and more elaborate. One can 
scarcely call them by so modest a name nowadays, 


Seashore 
Fantasies. 


= 


A perfect “ shingle” which has been permanently waved 
by Emile, the celebrated coiffeur of 24, Conduit Street, W. 


for this season they are four-piece toilettes destined 
for the beach rather than the water. One tunic suit, 
cap, and bathing cloak is carried out in brilliantly 
coloured taffeta trimmed with multitudes of tiny 
buttons; and another is of printed crépe-de-Chine 
sewn with curious sea-shells arranged in complicated 
geometrical designs. The tunics are usually pleated 
or fluted at the sides in the approved manner, while 
clusters of flowers or ribbon streamers adorn the 
shoulders. As for the caps, they take the form of 
Russian head-dresses, Dutch bonnets with “ wings,’’ 


Diamond Arrows 


All Arrows are set Platinum, with d 
heads. 


No.1. Diamond Arrow £13.15.0 


No. 6. Diamond Arrow £5.5.0 


Harrods 


Jewellery Salons--Firet Floor 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON 
swi 


Excellent for hat or corsage 
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tam-o’-shanters, and scarves draped round the head 
like medieval coifs. 


The weather is not always kind 
at Ascot, and it is well to be pre- 
pared for rain, cold, or hot sun- 
shine. There are beautiful wraps for all these con- 
tingencies to be seen at Jay's, Regent Street, W., in 
whose salons were sketched the trio pictured on 
page 1022. On the left is a fascinating coat of black 
lace bordered with frilled taffeta, and on the right a 
cape of black romaine collared with grey fox. Finally, 
if the weather is showery, there is the graceful water- 
proof of silver-grey crépe-de-Chine in the centre. 
These are but a few of the many attractive Ascot 
models. One flaring coat is carried out in black 
dragon satin edged with oppossum; another in silk 
alpaca piped with ermine; and the, newest mode 
for the débutante is a perfectly tailored double- 
breasted ‘‘ boy's’ coat of tweed, cut with a loose 
back just indicating the line of the hips. The 


Coats and Wraps 
for Ascot. 


price is guineas. 
Knitted Suits The newest knitted fashions are 
for Town always to be found at Jay's. 
and Country. There are delightful stockinette 
jumper suits, for instance, looking 
like kasha. One in the natural colouring, with a plain 


jumper and pleated skirt, can be secured for 6} guineas ; 
while another, costing 74 guineas, has a nigger top 
faced with plaid and a plaid skirt. Tunic frocks of 
bouclette rayon embroidered with raised flowers in 
wool and silk cost only 8} guineas, carried out in 
many artistic colourings. 


Lait La-Rola for It is the season for long days of 
golf, tennis, and motoring, when 
sun and wind combine ruthlessly 
to harden the most delicate complexion. Yet summer 
sports can be enjoyed to the full without fear of any 
deteriorating effects to the skin, if it be protected with 
that soothing emollient, Lait La-Rola, which removes 
and prevents roughness and redness, keeping the 
complexion soft and velvety despite constant exposure. 
It is invaluable also to travellers and residents in hot 
countries, for it prevents undue dryness and wrinkles, 
and allays irritation from insect stings. Lait La-Rola 
is obtainable from all chemists and stores of prestige 
in 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. bottles, and no time should be 
lost before making this modest investment, which will 
bring a continuous dividend of excellent results. Lait 


the Complexion. 


La-Rola Rose Bloom (price 1s.) gives to a pale 
complexion just the necessary touch of natural 
colour to make it beautiful. 


At this season, the strenuous 
round of social engagements de- 
mands that women should appear 
well groomed and with perfectly dressed hair at 
almost every moment of the twenty-four hours. A 
becoming coiffure is essential to the well-dressed 
woman, and Emile, the notable artist in hair-dressing, 
of 24, Conduit Street, W., will give his expert advice 
on every problem. Permanent waving is to most 
people a necessity nowadays, and perfect results are 


Fashionable 
Coiffures. 


All the charm of naturally wavy hair has been achieved in 
this coiffure, which has been permanently waved by Emile, 
the well-known artist in hairdressing. 


achieved by Emile, who is responsible for the two 
charming coiffures pictured here. M. Emile will send 
an illustrated brochure free, on request, to all readers 
of this paper. 


etachable 


DO 


Golf Great 


at 


RNOCH 


Sutherlandshire 


and the wiseacres will have Dornoch 
and nowhere else for their holiday golf. 
The links are lovely ; velvety turf 
stretching along a sandy coast—on one 
side sunkissed waters; on the other, 
the alluring Highland Hills. As well 
as the Golf there are the Bathing, the 
Tennis, the Touring, the long daylight 
of the Northern latitudes with pleasure 
in every minute and the dainty 
comfort and cosiness of the 


DORNOCH HOTEL 


with the L M §S hall-mark of excellence 


SPECIAL TERMS UNTIL 14th JULY 


or any L M S Hotel 


For Guide Book and Tariff 
apply to the Resident Manager 
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: No. 3. Onyx and Diamond Arrow £9.0.0 
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° Holds Nine 10-inch 
Records in Lid. 


£6:10:0 


Length 1h in. Width Hin. 
11% in. 


Voice”As WELL | 
| 

1 : T is not beyond the skill of an ea 
amateur to design a gramophone | 
that is portable. But only “ His | oa 

Master’s Voice” Instruments can give . 

ou, within so confined a space, the 

rilliant and life-like tone that is their 

own inimitable quality. 


This unique instrument combines 
genuine portability with a_ sturdy 
i build and extremely attractive finish. 

| Ask your local dealer to demonstrate 


; its many exclusive features. | 
“His 
Masters 
Voice” 
Portable Gramophone. 
“His Master's Voice” ucts can be 
a for name of nearest dealer in your locality. 
j | THE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD. 
= 363-367 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
4 Britich Empire Exhibition: Stand V. 901, Music Section, Palace of Industry. 


1925.—1029 
ap. | 
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RADIO NOTES. 


ROM time to time the radio public is told that 
oscillation is increasing, and that steps are 
to be taken by this body or that for the purpose of 
discovering offenders and prosecuting them. The 
usual “ motor-cars fitted with sensitive direction- 
finding apparatus ’’ are to be used for the detection 
of those who cause their receiving-sets to howl. A 
photograph of a motor lorry complete with the 
necessary equipment and operator 
was sent round to the Press some 


still to be invented. As a matter of fact, even the 
most experienced radio enthusiast will agree that 
very fine judgment and skilful manipulation is 
required when adjusting a set for the reception of 
distant broadcasts. Now that 2LO transmits with 
greater power, it is practically impossible for anyone 
within a range of ten miles or so to tune out London 
and obtain reception from another station working 
on a wave-length under four hundred metres. The 
only chance that many London multi-valve set- 


directly the condenser dials and the reaction coil 
are adjusted to that point which causes oscillation, 
the latter should be stopped as soon as it is heard. 
This can be done by turning one or both of the con- 
densers just a fraction of an inch from the oscillation 
point, or by moving the reaction coil away from its 
companion coil. Then the distant station may be 
heard at weaker strength, but purer. 

By arrangement with the Postmaster-General, 
the British Broadcasting Company, Ltd., has the 
sole right of broadcasting in Great 
Britain until the end of 1926. 


months ago; but so far no legal 
proceedings against an offender have 
been reported. It is doubtful 
whether any apparatus invented 
to date is capable of detecting 
the exact source of oscillation, 
especially in congested districts. 
Considering the very large num- 
bers of valve receiving-sets which 
are bought every week by new- 
comers to the pastime of radio, it 
is not to be wondered at that a 
certain amount of oscillation is 
likely to occur until the user is 
able properly to control his tuning. 
Probably nine out of ten receivers 
on the market to-day embody re- 
action in the circuit. Used pro- 
perly, reaction is a valuable asset, 
and, indeed, is necessary if powerful 
loud-speaker results are desired. A 
single-valve set, without reaction, 
gives signals little stronger than 
those obtained with a crystal set; 
but add reaction by making the 
plate circuit flow through a mov- 
able coil fitted near to the aerial 


They had to guarantee to give a 
daily service from eight centres; 
but, as is well known, the B.B.C. 
have done better than that, and 
now transmissions take place from 
at least twenty main and relay 
stations. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that there 
has come into being an organisa- 
tion known as “ Secret Wireless, 
Ltd.,” an official of which claims 
to have invented a method of 
secret broadcasting, only avail- 
able to those who acquire a special 
component that can be attached 
to existing receiving -sets, using 
either valves or crystals. Arrange- 
ments were made for details of the 
new system to be put before the 
Theatrical Managers’ Association, 
at the same time that the Mana- 
gers were to consider the B.B.C, 
proposals in regard to the broad- 
casting of plays. 

On Empire Day, Sunday, 
May 24, a Thanksgiving Service is 
to be held in the Stadium at the 


tuning coil, then broadcasts will 
be amplified to great strength. Such 
a set installed within ten miles 
from a broadcasting station will 
often give good loud - speaker re- 
production. 

A multi-valve set in the hands 
of a new owner keen on picking up distant stations may 
oscillate quite easily during the efforts of tuning. Many 
sets are bought on the strength of statements, advertised 
and spoken, to the effect that all British broadcasting 


. Stations may be tuned in. The set with which any- 


one may turn a knob and tune in any station with 
the ease of reproducing a gramophone record has 


A FLYING LESSON BROADCAST FROM THE AIR: MR. ALAN COBHAM 


AND MISS HEATHER THATCHER. 


Radio listeners were thrilled the other evening when Mr. Alan Cobham took Miss Heather Thatcher up in an 
aeroplane for instruction in flying by the dual control method. The noise of the engine, the pilot's instructions, 
and the pupil’s questions were heard distinctly, and conveyed to listeners a vivid idea of being in the air 


with pilot and passenger.—{Photograph by Barratt.) 


owners have of tuning in some of the other B.B.C. 
and Continental stations is during short intervals 
between 2LO's “ waits."’ Whilst deliberate oscilla- 
tion is to be condemned, some is bound to occur 
whilst a novice is acquiring the necessary skill in 
tuning. The chief thing to be remembered, however, 
when trying to tune in distant stations is that 


British Empire Exhibition, ‘and 
will be broadcast from all stations. 
The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, together with the Bishop 
of London, will officiate, and 
the massed bands of the Royal 
Marines, the Brigade of Guards, 
and the Royal Air Force, together with a massed 
choir of 3000 voices, will also take part in the 
service . 

Mme. Kirkby Lunn, contralto, is to give a recital 
on May 27, from 2LO. Arrangements are in hand 
with a view to broadcasting the cries of sea-birds 
from the Bass Rock in the Firth of Forth. 


WELL-BALANCED 


HE character of motor spirit depends upon 

its inherent qualities—which may differ 
according to its source of origin. 
The ideal motor spirit is that in which aroma- 
tics, naphthenes and paraffins are well-balanced. 
As Shell is not dependent on onesourceof supply, 
the Correcr Batance of aromatics, 
naphthenes,and paraffins for obtain- 
ing the best results can be and is 
invariably maintained in Shell. 


GPO. Box 148, 
Shell Corner, 
WL.2. 


SHELL 
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CT 


ood wife and 
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AN ALLURING HOLIDAY 


A voyage on a Canadian Pacific Liner, four 
days on the ocean, two days on the historic 


St. Lawrence River to Quebec and Montreal. 


Afterwards a wide choice of tours to Eastern 
Canada, U.S.A., the Canadian Rockies 
and Pacific Coast Resorts for varying periods. 


Full details of what can be done and the cost 


Silver 


BOWL 


S: you have the beauty of richly Cut Glass 
offset with a Sterling Silver mount—one of many 
exquisite specimens at Harrods. The above when 


Please send me two Driving Chains 
. « I bought my Pusher in 1923. 
i It has done me very well and paid 
for itself in labour bill saved two or 
three times over. 


This letter fully confirms our claims that THE 
“RENDLE” MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF 
in one season—let us show you how. 


Write for Testimonial Booklet and Leafic. 


W. E RENDLE & CO., Lid. 


VICTORIA ST., S.W.1. 
"Phone: Vic. 6151. 


Pushing a 36" Mower. 


MOTOR MOWER & 


Roller Attachment 
ADOPTED BY OFFICE OF WORKS" 
FOR USE IN THE ROVAL PARKS 
Can be attached to any standard Mower 
up to 36" cut, 24 roller up to 1} tons. 
Fixed in a few minutes. 
PRICES Model A— for 
up to 28" cut 


£39 
Motel B—20" wo 96 


All for 12 months. 


ADJUSTABLE 


OT, REST - CHAIR 


AN IDEAL CAN BE INSTANTLY CHANCED 
EM! OR FULL LENGTH COUCH. 


Simply press a button and 
the back declines or auto- 


is instantly locked. 
The sides open outwards, 
affording easy access. The 
Leg Rest is adjustable to 
various inclinations, and 
when not in use it 
the seat. 


LONDON 


is set forth in a booklet used with a net is also suitable for cut flowers. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC PLAYGROUNDS || sow: SILVER SERVERS | COMPLETE 
which can be hed free from —~ £47 18 16 311530 £8:13 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY HARROD S 
62-65, Chari or 
103, Leadenhall LONDON, HARRODS LTD LONDON SW: 
Here’s a "vaige wand of of the 
Extract of letter from Colonel E. M. 
igs 
Motor Pusher. By Appointment 


THE 
in one garment, supplies the ser- 
vices of three separate coats— 


WEATHERPROOF 
OVERCOAT 
DUST-COAT 


It keeps the wearer dry and com- 
fortable in downpour or drizzle— 
delightfully warm when it’s | 
chilly—yet practically weightless 
and air-free, is worn without SN 
the slightest suggestion of over- 
heating on hot or dusty days. 


THE BURBERRY 


is made in a variety of styles 
from innumerable materials—all 


Burberry - fed—all self-ven- 
tilating—all light-in-weight — all ‘48 
beautiful in texture, colouring Tal 


and pattern. 
Catalogue and Patterns Post Free 


BURBERRYS 
HAYMARKET 


Burberry Model B249. 


Every Burberry Garment bears 
Burberrys Lid the Burberry Trade - mark. 


| 
| 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


A Very That enterprising organisation, 
Interesting Trial. the Junior Car Club, deserves the 
thanks of those motorists whose 

interests lie among the small cars for the exceedingly 
interesting high-speed reliability trial it conducted 
on May 2 at Brooklands. By making use of the private 
roads and ways within the Brooklands enclosure, the 
club laid out a very severe course, including the ascent 
and descent of the test hill, corners, ‘“‘S’’ bends, and all 
the rest of the conditions that one would be likely to 
find in an ordinary tour. 
in each class, representing a test of the utmost severity. 
Every car entered was supposed to complete this 
course as much faster as practicable, but at a not less 
speed than that assigned to its rating. Such a test 
obviously imposed stresses which would not be met 
with in ordinary usage (unless at the hands of an 
owner with no consideration for his car), and it goes 
almost without saying that none but a really good 
car could complete the arduous course without trouble. 


Minimum speeds were set ~ 


design, and expressly barring anything in the shape 
or a racing car. While I hold that racing special cars 
does in fact assist materially to improve the breed, 
we certainly do want more really 
severe tests of the cars that are 


Zenith carburetter to improve the running of any 
car is shown by the month's trial offer; and owners of 
1924 or earlier cars should certainly drop a line to 


actually sold to the public. 


: In the recent hill 
antlet, Belmont, 
the 13°90 Lancia ‘“‘Lambda”’ made 
the fastest time and was first on 
formula in Class 4, for standard 
touring cars, unlimited c.c., driven 
by Mr. E. Graham, of Belfast. In 
addition, a similar chassis with 
saloon body secured fourth place, 
this latter being considered very 
meritorious in view of the fact that 
it was the only saloon car in the 
race. Both of these were standard 
cars, fully equipped, as at present 
being sold to the 
public. 


A Notable 


Success. 


Amongst the light 
cars that have been 
consistently suc- 
cessful in the prin- 
cipal road and 
track competitions 
is the Lea-Francis. In the Junior 
Car Club’s high-speed reliability trial 
at Brooklands a Lea-Francis, driven 
by Mr. S. I. Marr, gained the pre- 
mier award of a gold medal. The 
successful Lea-Francis was in every 
respect a standard touring car, and 
it performed most consistently in the 
high speed, acceleration, and brak- 
ing tests imposed on the road and 
track comprising the course. 


REDUCED 


FITTED WITH DOUBLE DICKEY SEAT AND FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES: 


A 14-40-H.P. SUNBEAM COUPE. 


I take it that this trial will prove to be merely the 
forerunner of several such events. To my mind, the 
chief point about it was that it was open only to 
“ stock *’ cars, thus shutting out everything of a freak 


A Zenith Offer, ith acar which 
is running its 

second or third season the car- 

buretter is often the most vital point, and the offer 
of a Zenith on a month's trial appeals particularly to 
owners of two or three year old models. The con- 
fidence of the manufacturers in the ability of the 


IN PRICE BY £40 AS A RESULT OF THE BUDGET: 


THE 14-H.P. CROSSLEY TOURING CAR. 


The price of the 14-h.p. Crossley touring car, including four-wheel! brakes, has been 
reduced from £435 to £395. According to Messrs. Crossiey Motors, Ltd., this reduction 
was made possible by the Budget, which justifies larger production and consequent 


economies in manufacture. 


the Zenith Carburetter Company, 44, Newman Street 
London, W.1, for particulars of this. 


P Sixteen British Ford motor-cars 
actually assembled and built every 

y day! That is to be the astonish- 

ing output of the wonderful British Ford exhibit to 
be seen in the Palace of Housing and Transport 
(formerly the Palace of Engineering) at this year’s 
Wembley. Everything is entirely open for the public 
to see with what efficient speed these all-British cars 
are built, the exhibit being a perfect reproduction of 
the process in operation at the British Ford Works 
at Trafford Park. The size of the exhibit can be 
imagined from the fact that a sixty-foot conveyor, 
or moving platform, has been installed. It is here 
that visitors will most appreciate the speedy efficiency 
of standardised manufacture. The barest nucleus of 


a car starts at one end of this platform, all the 


(Continued overleaf. 


The Neew Studebaker 
“ Big - Six” Touring 
Saloon, 2878. 


Ulustrated Catalogue om request. 


STUDEBAKER LTD., 
Pound Lane, Willesden, London, N.W. 10. 


“Standard-Six"’ Touring Saloon £395 
4-door Coach- built Saloon - £520 

“ Special-Six Touring Saloon - £495 
4-door Coach - built Saloon - £640 

“ Big-Six”’ Touring Saloon - - £575 
4-door Coach- built Saloon - £765 
Prices are subject to increase without notice 


We hawe a few brand new and fully guaranteed 
Studebaker “ Light-Six™ cars with both open and 
: closed bodies for disposal at very attractive prices 


An open and closed car combined 


The Studebaker Touring-Saloon is a new 


type of coachwork—entirely different 
from anything you have seen before. 

One moment it’s a delightful airy open 
car—next a comfortable weather-proof 
enclosed car. And the change can be 
made in thirty seconds, without even 
leaving your seat. 

Yet the new Studebaker Touring-Saloon 
sells for no more than the old-type open 
car. Thirty seconds from open-car freedom 
to closed-car protection. 

Within the upper structure are concealed 


the roller side-curtains. They may be raised 
or lowered just like a window blind —so 
simple that even a child can operate them. 
In addition to this exclusive feature you 
have the wonderful Studebaker hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes that make skidding 
impossible, balloon tyres, a vibrationless 
six-cylinder engine and an unexcelled 
equipment. 

See this car. Ride in it. Drive it. 
Prove its remarkable road performance. 
SEE THE STUDEBAKER FIRST! 
It is the most talked-of car to-day 


STUDEBAKER 


WITH HYDRAULIC FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES. 


f 
| 
| 
A | 
| 
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OMX MM 


MASTERWORK 


predominates every detail of the 


h.p. Six Cylinder Model 


Speed, “Life,” HROUGHOUT the master 


Power, Silence mind can be seen at work, 
personified. | bringing to bear that accumulation of 
CHASSIS practical experience which always 


£720 a £27 enables the finest craftsmanship to 
Front Wheel Brakes | keep its place in the front rank.” 
The Auto, January 15, '25. 


Fiat range of models comprise 10/15 h.p., 15/20 h.p., 20/30 h.p. (6 cyl.) 40 h.p. (6 cyl.). 
Prices from £280. 


ing car and chassis, 
"te Kloctric lighting Registered Offices and Showrooms : 

LONDON, W.1. 
: Gerrard 
WARNING. 
wchaser should obtam ¢ London.” 
Works: Wembley, Middlesex. 
FIAT (England) Ltd. 
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components being added bit by bit by British workers, 
until there glides off the other end of the platform, 
under its own power, a finished car! This display is 
by far the most elaborate and interesting in the 
history of the British motor industry, and will give 
this year’s Wembley visitors a deep and fascinating 
insight into the wonders of modern motor-car making. 
This exhibit offers the last word in souvenirs, for 
every one of these sixteen cars a 

day will be for sale, and can be 


Some of the most important subject pictures of this 
year’s Academy, such as Glyn Philpot's “ The Angel 
of the Annunciation,” and the same artist’s “‘ Street 
Accident,” are also reproduced, and a number of 
landscapes, and sculpture: 


Gazes, the well-known garden craftsmen of King- 
ston-on- Thames, and The Gazeway, Surbiton, are 


are “ featured’ as well; and the firm’s hard court 
and sports ground department are showing a model 
of their ‘‘ All-Weather” hard tennis court. 


Since 1903, when Mr. Sell rebuilt the premises 
at 166, 167, and 168, Fleet Street, a flag has been 
flown continuously for twenty-one years. The house 
flag of Sells Ltd., the Union Jack, and, during the 
Great War, flags of all the 
Allies, have been flown day by 


purchased through any author- 
ised Ford dealer. 


Accept The Sunbeam 
An Gift. ble Motor Car 


Company, 
Ltd., announce that, owing to 
the great demand for their pub- 
lication, “‘To Rome on a Sun- 
beam,”’ they have had a reprint 
of this work prepared for pre- 
sentation to those who were dis- 
appointed on their application 
for the first issue. The book is a 
well written and charmingly illus- 
trated record of a trip from 
London to Rome on a standard 
touring Sunbeam car, and cer- 
tainly forms a very acceptable 
addition to any motorist’s library. 
A limited number of copies are 
now available for early applicants 
to the Sunbeam Motor Car Com- 
pany, Ltd., Moorfield Works, 
Wolverhampton. W. W. 


“The Royal Academy Illus- 


day. The Guildhall authorities 
have taken twenty-one years to 
find that a flag has been flown, 
and now say that it constitutes 
a sky sign, and is an infringe- 
ment of the London Building 
Act, 1894, and must be taken 
down. Two neighbours of Sells, 
Ltd., have also flown their own 
flags, and have done so for 
many years. Summonses were 
issued against all three firms, 
and it has been held by the 
Divisional Court that the flag 
is an advertisement or announce- 
ment within the meaning of the 
Act, and must be removed ! 


At a recent meeting the 
Directors of the London and 
North - Eastern Railway Com- 
pany appointed Mr. J. A. Wick- 
ham to be Assistant General 
Manager (Parliamentary), with 
charge under the Chief General 
Manager of Parliamentary, 
Works and Rates matters. In 
addition Mr. Wickham will act 


trated,” published by Messrs. 
Walter Judd, has a considerable 
reputation, and its 1925 edition 
keeps up its high standard of 
excellence. The selection of paintings reproduced 
in “The Royal Academy Illustrated” is, as usual, 
an admirable one. The late John S. Sargent’s por- 
trait of Marchioness Curzon of Kedleston occupies 
the front page, and other portraits are Cadogan 
Cowper's pictures of Lady (Hildebrand) Harms- 
worth, Lady Ledgard, and Miss Barbara Hill, Sir 
John Lavery’s portrait of his wife, Glyn Philpot’s 
painting of the Hon. Lady Packe, and many others. 


A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE AT HARRINGTON, IN WORCESTERSHIRE: A 
CAR OUTSIDE SOME PICTURESQUE OLD TIMBERED HOUSES. 


again exhibiting at the Chelsea Show, where they 
are responsible for a garden with a simple summer 
house set among plantations, with a broad paved 
terrace facing it. The retaining walls are of rock 
formation in Cheddar stone, with water cascade and 
rill. There is also a small sunken garden, to show 
the simplicity and natural formation that can be ac- 
quired by the careful thought and originality in design 
for which this firm is famous. Garden ornaments 


as the Company’s Industrial 
Agent. Mr. E. A. Clear, form- 
erly Assistant General Manager 
to the Great Central Railway, 
and since 1923 Assistant Divisional General Man- 
ager of the Southern Area of the London and North 
Eastern Railway, will retire from the service on 
June 30 next; he will be succeeded by Mr. A. 
Oldham, at present Assistant to the Chief General 
Manager. The Directors have also appointed Mr. 
G. C. Ring, Assistant Registrar, to be Registrar of 
the Company, in succession to the late Mr. J. A. 
Campbell. 


14-H.P. STANDARD 


20 H.P. “ Six” Tourer 
£355 20 HP. “Six” 
Saloon £498 27 H.-P. 
“Six” Saloon £675 


Baick Authorised Dealers 
Serve You Best. 


[MPLICIT faith in their car is a notable characteristic of Buick 


owners. 
There is the certain 


of quick stopping i , due t 


ere is the 


confidence born of a spirited, powerful engine that leaps ahead 
in trafhic, and will idle down to a strollers pace in top gear. 


On the open road the Buick owner relaxes behind the wheel, 


knowing 


that the steepest hills will be flattened, and the miles 


vanish in steady succession at a high average speed. 


GENERAL MOTORS, LIMITED, Edgware Road, The Hyde, London, N.W.9 
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“13,687 MILES 
WITHOUT TROUBLE 


——and running as quietly as ever” 


R EAD this extract from a letter 
ived from a Swift owner of 
seventeen years standing : 

“.... Up to the beginning of last 
month my Swift had run 13,687 miles with- 
out any trouble at all. .. . The total distance 
covered on the tour was 2,943 miles—and 
the car is to-day running as quietly as ever, 
and,seemingly with more power than when 
new . . . the drivers of many other cars had 
to tell of mishaps .. . . and I was the more 
proud of my rife which did the whole 
journey, not only without a misfire but with 
absolutely no trouble.” 


10 h.p. Models from £235 12 h.p. Models from £375 
Write for Art Catalogue and name of nearest Agent 
SWIFT OF COVENTRY LTD. COVENTRY 
London Showrooms, Repairs and Service Depot : 

134-5 Long Acre, W.C.2 (x min. from Leicester Sq. Tube 


Why You Should Change 
Your Spark Plugs 


ONCE A YEAR. 


It is real economy to install 
a complete new set of spark 
plugs at least once a year 


We know Champion Sparking Plugs in your engine 
would continue to fire for practically the entire life 
of the motor, but from a real economy standpoint 
it is very necessary to change spark plugs at least 
once a year. 

The tremendous stress to which sparking plugs are 
subjected, saps their efficiency. The electrodes 
eventually become pitted, checking the free flow of 
current. Carbon is burned into the insulator, which 
causes current leakage. 


Then the petrol does not burn fast enough to get 
full power. This causes a distinct loss of fuel. 
The engine becomes sluggish, harder to start and 
accelerates much slower. 


If you have used your old plugs for 8,000 miles or 
more, you should replace them at once with a new 
complete set of Champions. More power, greater 
speed, better acceleration and all-round satisfaction 
are assured. 


because it 
sparking plug. 


the world the better 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO., LTD., 
83, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Yon Yan 


4. 


ENGLAND TO INDIA 


A DOUBLE WORLD RECORD IN A 


WOLSELEY MEANS 


RELIABILITY 


/ 


Wy 


A Remarkable 


Cabinet Gramophone 
Here is an example from 
Harrods new collection 
of Cabinet Gramophones 


This DORIAN 
CONSOLE MODEL 
has a Cabinet of 
polished Mahogany. 
Height 33 ins., width 
a7 ins., depth 21 ins. 
Fitted latest type full 
cast-iron throat, large 
die-cast Goose neck 
tone-arm, high grade 
sound box to take 
steel or fibre needles, 
Garrard double-spring 
motor, 13 inch plush- 
covered turntable, 
Tabulated regulator. 


12 Gns 


Monthly €1:2:1 


SECURE A 
GRAMOPHONE 
ON EASY TERMS, 


| 

4 
= 
No. 11. be 
PRICE 
(‘Shes 
| 

ALL BRITISH CARS 
| 

| whic Major recently ached tn an ordinary 
| in mere distance i 2 world second, but odd 
that 1,500 miles were through desert, and that for 3,000 ? 
niles chere was no road or track at all, and it is clear it 
is also a world record of endurance and hardship overcome. 

a This double world record for distance and for difficulty at = ww tas 
car. Its moral is that Wolseley cars are equal to all emer- he gg : 

or £50 
| 

Colombia, etc, £7 

end ever, secured 

W.9 
oF 9k Od HARRODS LTD. New Gramophone Section—First Floor. LONDON sWi 
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CHESS. 


‘To Conresronpents.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


H Greenwoop ( 
of “the full 


4 
334 
gis : 


i 


J Hannan are alwa to receive 


W Oxuey (Hartley, Sussex).—Thanks for which shall be 
reported upon later. Your solution is 


s — Chess Problems Made by T. Taverner, 
. pro- 


your 
Hollings, 7, Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C.2. 
K Wartriecp (Galt, Ontario).—The variation of the Muzio Gambit 
you submit is well known as the Double Muzio. Morphy used it 
against Lowenthal nearly seventy years ago, and there have been 
many examples since. Authorities differ over the merits of the 
moves, one, for instance, 
to a lost game ; while others, following depart only from 
eleventh move for White, As regards Moller’s 
attack in the Giyoco Piano, we 
on either point. 
So.vtions or No. 3951 received from H.H. the 
mm rma H F Marker (Porbander), and Horace E McFar- 
land ( Louis, Mo.) ; of No. 3952 from H F Marker (Porbandar), 
NC Panta (Karee shi, India), S A Hawarden (Benoin, South Africa), 
and Horace E. McFarland (St. Louis) ; of No. 3953 from A Coringuos 
Smith ( (Dueber). E M Vicars Rye Hannan (Newburgh, N.Y 
and W Smedie: of No. 3954 
(Norfolk), W y ( lyn, N.Y.) J (Cairo), 
nan (New h, N.Y.), H Greenwood (Glossop), 
ley), A W Hamilton - Gell (Exeter), Rev. W ‘ 
Pearce Vy 4 Kruse (Ravenscourt Park, W 
(St. Leonards-on-Sea), S Homer ‘eulon), and 
(Brixton). 
have sent us the author's proposed 
Rc ), Cafferata (Farndon), C BS 


NAY and C H Watson 
but, unhappily, this fine 
the curious 


oF Prosizm No. 3954.—By C. R. B. Sumer. 


WHITE BLACK 
to Kt 4th Anything 
accordingly. 
A problem the merits of which grow with its better tance. 


The key is not brilliant, but the skilful contrivance of i 
its. 


PROBLEM No. P. J. Woop, 


CHESS IN ENGLAND. 
Game t Bromle the Premier Tournament of the Easter 
R. E. Lean and F. Apscwenecx. 
(Irregular Opening.) 
wurre (Mr. L.) (Mr. A.) weirs (Mr. L.) stack (Mr. A.) 


Bees P to Q 4th 22. PtakesK KtP Q to Q B 4th 
2. Kt to P to Q sth The excuse for this move 
3. KttoK 4th PtoK B4th | is that there is 3 
4. Kt to Kt P to B 4 else to do. 

6. Kt takes K P Q to Q 4th White makes in reply 

an of Gite Bind, Ge 23. Kt,toQ6(ch) P takes Kt 
second player to rely on an | 24. BtoB 4th ( ) Q takes B 
instinctive sense of position to| The only alternative to a mate 
find his way along unknown | jn two, game have 
paths, and it is easy to wander | ended here. 
astray before the error is realised. a5. P takes Q (ch) K to B 4th 
Black here started on the wrong 26. K to B sq R to K3q 
path with his second move. 27. Q to B ard Kt to K sth 
7. Bto Kt sth(ch) Kt to B 3rd 28. P takes P (ch) Kt takes P 
Kt to B 4rd 29. Kto Kt 2nd K to B 3rd 

9. P to Q ard B to Kt 5th 30.BtoR sth KttakesQBP 
13 Bio OB ath Q to R 4th 31. Q to B 5th 

Leaving his King ex to| The effect of this simple stroke 

Susck; to is White caught his 


= 


Sq seems imperative. 
11. KttoQ6th(ch) K to Q 2nd 
12. KttoB7th B takes Kt 


B® 


Y, Z Rte Piok R we Kt fod 


were won by Continental visitors, and in Section B, only two 
players shared in the first five honours. 
that, from ome cause or the f English 


Geen B to Kt 2nd 
R to K Bes th 
B B takes 
5. Q to Kt sq to 


yers were 


prevented from taking part in the proceedings 


The great Masters’ Tournament at Baden Baden terminated in a 


decisive victory for Alechin, pli, 
The Hamilton Russell Cup 43-0 resulted in a Np between the class, with Rubinstein second misch, recently victor in = 
National Liberal Club ry the Automobile, each scored Berlin Champs third. Mr. Yates and Sir 


64 games. A match to decide 
ged. 


stages of contest, was palpably out of form. 


FIRST CLASS 
iN EVERY WAY 


GOLF. 


HOTEL 
LUCERNE (Switzerland). 


ON THE LAKE 


©. HAUSER, Proprietor. 


CASINO 


GOLF 
(18 Hole Course) 


and other Sports. 


“The” Swiss Resort and its Lovely Lake. 


INFORMATION FROM THE OFFICIAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, LUCERNE. 


EXCURSIONS 
by Motor-cars, 
Steamers, and 


Mountain Railways. 


BIRMAL a. 


From leading Outhtrers. 
BIRMAL RACKETS, Dartmouth Smethwick, Stats. 


THOSE FIRST Triet Paces 

GREY HAIRS 

APPEAR JUST 

— HERE Post Free 
TOUCH THEM UP WITH 


ATC HO-TONE 


MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE. 


GRANDEST SWISS ALPINE CENTRE. 
MOUNTAINEERING, GOLF, LAWN TENNIS, 
BOATING, BATHING, TROUT FISHING, 
THEATRE, BALL ROOM AND LOUNGE. 
ALL WINTER SPORTS AT THEIR BEST, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET POST FREE. 


Moderate Prices. Deferred Payments. 
sd Delivery Free to any station in Great 
Britain or F.O.B.(Case Extra) English 
Port for Export. Old Pianos taken 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 
MURDOCHS The Great Piane House 461/463 OXFORD ST. LONDON Wi 


in part exchange. 


——— 


And ot B ham, Brighton, Portsmouth, Southampten, 


SPENCER BABY GRANDS 
SPENCER UPRIGHT GRANDS 
SPENCER BABY UPRIGHTS 
SPENCER TROPICAL MODELS 
SPENCER FOR SHIP USE 
SPENCER FOR SCHOOLS 
SPENCER PLAYER-GRANDS 
SPENCER PLAYER - UPRIGHTS 


| 
: - R S J (Cairo).-You must remember we have to consider other tastes 
virile dietary than continuous mi a 
: A Carincton Surta (Quebec).—Problem No. has caught you in 
tenp, euch on you be en q 
with two-movers. The reply to your proposed solu 
. R takes K! 
' 
tak 
is the audacity 
paralyses our re 
' unconventional start, and has 
maintained his grip from the 
y 
cor | izes 
wh 
van vA | PLAYS BETTER TENNIS! \ 
Unalbected weather condtrons and aforhng 
accepted by all leading Tournament players os 
the ideal all-weather racket. Needs so press. 
35/- 
2438 Special leather grip, 2/6 extra ; + 
Chemists Prices and 44, oF di 
; Tasche- Tene Cob. Queen Street, Landon, 
re Famed the world over for 
glorious Tone, delicate Touch 
and thorough Construction. 
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— your motor spirit from 

me and you take no risks, 
for there’s not a shadow of doubt 
about PRATTS PERFECTION. 
It’s a pure “uniform” spirit, 
guaranteed not adulterated with 
any other brand or grade. It’s 
the spirit that means trouble- 
free motoring, day after day, 
every month in the year. And 
I’m always at hand, Sir; just 
look out for me in my golden 
uniform when your tank 1s 
getting low, then pull up and 
hll up with PRATTS. 


| Qhe Tone PETROL PATROL 
| Sentinel 
Public 


Hpi 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 36 QUEEN ANNE'S CATE, LONDON, S.W.}. 


D.A. 508 
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Chiswick Animal Series No. 2. 


Granny Bear is shown Her Bedroom. 


‘Well. you have made my bedroom look nice. 
It must have meant a lot of hard work for you 
to get such a lovely polish on the furniture.”’ 


**Not at all, Granny—Mansion Polish is so 
easy to use.”’ 


For Dark Oak Furniture—to bring out 
the colour and grain of the wood—use 


DARK MANSION POLISH 


Sold Everywhere. In Tins. 


THE CHISWICK POLISH CO., LTD., CHISWICK, W.4 


Makers of the celebrated Cherry Blossom Boot Polish 


LOWERS 


O 
CHOCOLATES 


If there is one merit about a 
Chocolate—whether it is produced 
in tablet form or in assorted 
pieces—which should decide your 
choice of a brand, it is 


QUALITY 


Realising this to the full, the 
manufacturers of MELTIS assure 
you that QUALITY and MELTIS 


are inseparable. 

If, as they hope, you buy MELTIS, 
you buy QUALITY —and that of 
the highest—plus delicious flavour. 
In whatever form you buy MELTIS, 
supreme QUALITY is there. 


SMART 
SWIMMING 
oU iis 


We have now in stock a wonder- 
ful variety of Smart Bathing and 
Swimming Suits copied from Paris 
models. and made by our own 
workers. Also an_ interesting 
assortment of Beach Wrappers 
made from good quality towelling 
in a variety of colours. 

THE NEW MILANESE SWIM- 
MING SUIT (as sketch), with detach- 
able skirt in heavy quality silk milanese, 
an exact copy of a French Model, with 
V neck and armhole and circular shaped 
skirt, joined to waistline of swimming suit 
with buttons. In black, navy, scarlet, 
green, brown, blue and purple, bound with 
self and contrasting shades. 


pace 99/6 


SWIMMING SUIT without skirt, 49/6 
Also in fine silk alpaca, in black and 
navy only, 69/6 


ATTRACTIVE ALPACA BATH- 
ING CAP, trimmed with tassel of silk 
braid, 18/9. 


WHITE CANVAS' BATHING 
SHOES, 3/6 per pair. 


Debenham 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cevendish Squere) London W1 
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MARSHALL & SNELGROVE’S 


SPORTS HALL 


The No. 4 Watch Pocket Carbine 
with the wonderful Aldis-Uno lens is 
unquestionably the @nest “value for 


The New Portable Columbia 


money in cameras to-day. 

"Prices: Cute Grafonola. No parts to fix be- 
Aldis-Uno Anastigmat F/7'7_4-speed supplied fore playing. Amazing volume 
shutter . ~ on special of sound. Wonderful quality of 
no Anastigmat F/7 terms. tone. Plays both in. and r2in. 
Carrying cases. Limp leather, Morocco Tennis records. W eight only 12 Ibs. Suit- 
grain, a-. Portrait attachments 3 or 6 Geeste able for tennis clubs, up-river 
teet, 3/6. Carbine film for No.2 1/2, ‘ parties, pic nics. etc. 

No. 31/5. Flexo release, 2/-. completely Price 26 6 O 
equipped. 


The Famous Tate Tennis 
Max Woosnam Rackets. Weare special 
Tennis Racket West End distributing 


made to the specifi agents of this noted 
cation of Mr. Max racket. Leading expo- 
Woosnam. A per- nents of the game recog - 
fectly balanced nise it as second to none. 
racket With double centre 


Price 63/- mains. Price £3 OO 


For race meetings 


and outdoor events 

2. 
The SL Set of every description. 
Comprising 4 Buckley Badminton Rackets pro- The “Emaness” 


tected by fixed press inside box, 1 pair strong 

soles with weighted feet. Shuttlecocks, white 

Coond Badminton net, rules. In strong wood box aluminium handles 
Price 27 5 O covered pigskin. 

GS Price 25/- 


sports stick. Lance- 
wood stick with 


Proofed (Debenham Ltd). 


WERB ST. OXFORD ST.,W. 


Rowlands’ 
Macassar Oil 


is AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY for al) who wish to Preserve and Beautify their 


As it Penetrates (© the Roots it wi!! 
teplace the loss of the Natural Oil in 
the Hair, the want of which causes Baldness. Ledice 

and Children should always use it, as it lays the " 
foundation of a Luxuriant Growth. Also prepared in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair. Sold in 
3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores. Chemists, Hairdressers and A. Rowland & Sons, Ltd,, 
112, Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.1 


TCOMMIVATCO 


TCOMMTA T COMMA TC OMMIrA TCOMMM T CO 


U 


April 1,24. 


Dear Sirs, 


You may be interestei t6 see from 
enclosed report that your Atco Mower 

hes been gat success and s saving 
compared wi horse hire. 

Our ground hae been selected for a 
County Trial match - on account of its 
excellant condition; this is meinly due 
to your machine. 

I saw your Cultivator attachment while 
at Olympia last month - and haves 
leaflet about it. 

Can you give me particulars as to price? 
I am anxious to get one, but could we pay 
by instalments as we are not rich club 
could not run to big outley now. 


| C 


\Men who appreciate 


No. 6 The Cricket Club Secretary. 
The provision of an economical means 
of mowing cricket grounds is important 
to the Cricket Club Secretary. In the 
ATCO Motor Mower that means is 
adequately provided. The letter repro- 
duced above gives a clear indication 
of the value of this machine in the 
maintenance and improvement of turf. 
Let us prove ATCO claims by arranging a free 
demonstration on your own grass without obligation 
16 inch £50 22 inch Model £75. 
Model ¢ 30 inch Model £95. 


5°, for cash in 7 days. 
Personally delivered, and guaranteed for 12 months. 


All who take a pride in their Lawns should send for free 
ATCO Booklets, Turf Needs"’ and Notes of Praise.'’ 


CHAS. H. PUGH, LIMITED, 


WHITWORTH WORKS, 
11, Tilton Road, BIRMINGHAM, 


TCO 


= 
1656 


THE HOME OF 


W.C.MACDONALD INC. _ = 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
LARGEST ‘NOEPENDENT TOBACCO 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


ARMISCH 


(Bavarian Highlands). 


PALAST HOTEL, SONNENBICHL. 


Near Wood and Lake. 


First-class Resort. 


2s 
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SUN BLINDS 


(Made in our own factory.) 
We have always paid particular attention to the making of blinds 
of every description. We employ only competent workers, use 
the best materials and fittings, and are thus able to guarantee 
perfect workings. !mportant points when comparing estimates. 


ORIENTAL SUN BLINDS. BOX HEAD SPRING ROLLER BLIND. 


Specially adapted for a Round- 
Headed Window. 
Prospective clients are respectfully advised to place their orders for 
Blinds early to avoid the inconvenience sometimes unavoidably 
caused through pressure of work when the hot weather sets in 
suddenly. We are prepared to make and store until required so 

that they may be fixed when necessary. 

BLINDS TAKEN DOWN CLEANED AND REFIXED. 
WINDOW TREATMENTS (a speciality) 
BEDDING PURIFIED AND RE-MADE 

FURNITURE RE-UPHOLSTERED LOOSE COVERS 

ESTIMATES FREE. 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 


A very simple, practical, and 
inexpensive Sun Blind. 


Greyness Gone! 
Charm and Youth 
Prolonged 


HEyounginyearspossess hair tint, permanent in per- 

no monopolyofyouthful- _petuity; the sheen, elasticity 
ness, nor is charm their andi health of the hair so 
prerogative. Youthfulness wonderfully improved ; and 
is a thing of the heart—anu. _— but twenty to thirty minutes 
of the appearance. Charmis of your time absorbed— 
the visible expression of in- what more could you 
ward satisfaction and con- demand? 
tentment. Was ever woman Your Hairdresser can tell 
contented with grey hair ? you more about Inecto. He 


Tell greyness to begone, has-our dainty beauty bro- 
and youthfulness and charm chures or you may have them 
return,themoreattractivefor 0” request from our salons. 
their temporary absence. To Hair Recoloration” is a 
banish greyness there is the booklet which tells how 


new Inecto, nothing else. Inecto may be used in the 
privacy of your home in one 
Thecolour restored,atrue application only. 


SALONS 


15 NORTH AUDLEY ST,, 
LONDON, W.1 
(Near Selfridge’s) 
Telephone: 
Mayfatr 3046 
(Private Branch Exchange) 


Avoid Gout 


RAWN from the famous “Célestins” springs at Vichy, 
and bottled underState supervision, this famous Mineral 


Water is an acknowledged and — defence against 
gout, diabetes and the early stages of chronic affections of the 
urinary passages. 

Vichy-Célestins should be taken regularly at meals, either in 
its pure state or it can be mixed with light wines or spirits. 
Obtainable at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, etc. 


The French Natural Mineral Water 


VICHY- CELESTINS 


Caution. —Aee that the label on the bortle bears the 
name of the Sole Wholesale Agents 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTD. 


Bangor Wharf, 45 Belvedere Road 
London, S.E.1 


ROYAL TOURNAMENT 
OLYMPIA 
Patron—His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
May 28 to June 13 at 2.30 & 8 p.m. 
Box Offices open toa.m.t p.m Olyn pia (Addison 
Road entrar ) Tel. Riverside ; , Victoria 
St., Tel Vict. o7s5; and Pr ipal Be ooking Agents. 
Reserved seats 5 -. 6/6, 7/6, 106 & 12/- free of tax 


™ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (1925) to 
‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS' 


12 Month In CANADA. ABREAL 
Months’) 0 16 4@aii 4 

6 Months...... 21903 2113 9 
“ Xmas No.)@1 14 O ai12 #2117 6 

3 Months...... i656 8 17 0 
ing Xmas No.) isio 1 2104 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, 172, Strand, in English money ; by cheques 
crossed “The National Provincial and Union Bank of England, 
Limited”; of by Post Office Orders, payable at the East 
Strand Post Office, to THR ILLUSTRATED L« INDON Naws 


AND SKRTCH, L.1D., 172, Strand, London, W.C 


SIR HE NRY LUNN, LTD. 


£9 19 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 
14 days Hotels and Rail. 


MONTREUX, SWISS 
RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels 
and Rail. 


£15 4 


Address 

To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 

LL.N. 23.5.1925 (ANAGLYPH) 15, ESSEX STREET. LONDON, W.C.2 


OUR ANAGLYPH MASK COUPON. | 


Please send me One Anaglyph Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps [Three- 


halfpence, Inland; or —— -halfpenny, Foreign] to cover Postage. 
Name 


DRYAD FURNITURE 

A properly constructed Cane Furni- 

ture with a comfort, style and light- 
R ness unobtainable in the imitations 
of cane now offered. 

No tacked on work to come loose, 

or paint to chip and look shabby 
7 after a few months’ wear. 

The label ‘Dryad on each piece Quarantees quality. 

Stocked by all leading Furnishers. 
Catalogues of Pulp and Furniture 


fre 
DRYAD WORKS, B ‘Dest . LEICESTER 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
CARPETS BEATEN. 
PATENT STEAM 


PA 
196. Roap. Kinc's Cross, N. 7 


CARPETS SHAMPOOED. CARPETS DYED. 
COLLECTION AND DELIVERY FREE. ‘ct 


for Health! —drink 


TOWER LEMONADE 


Loxpow: Published Weekly at the Office, 172, 


BRUNNEN, LAKE OF 
LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels 


£15 1 
and Rail. 


Illustrated Booklet post free. 
st, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.: 


BRUISED? 


TRY 
ELLIMANS 


Two SIZES e 


Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Tue Lownpow News ano Sxete n, Lrp., 172, Strand, afc and 
Printed by Tue litvstratep Loxpow News axp Sxercn, Lrov., Milford Lane, W.C.2—Satumpay. May 23, 1925. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1905 
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The judgment 


of Paris 


In 1903 when the President 
of France gave his famous 
banquet at the Elysée to King 
Edward the Seventh, only one 
port figured on the lengthy 
wine list—Commendador. 

To- day the wine thus honoured is 
the wine selected by those who 
know how wonderful a tawny port 
can be, how light, how delicate, 


how exquisite in flavour and 
bouquet. 


You can obtain this famous old 


wine from any wine merchant at 
108/- a dozen. 


Commendador 


It you would likea trial half-bottle, send 4/9 
to your wine merchant, or to the Sole Agents 
below with your wine merchant’s name 


Shipped by Feuerheerd, Oporto. Sole Agents 
and Consignees, John Allnutt & Co. 
6, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


LT.-COL. RICHARDSON’s 


AIREDALES 
The Best Remedy 
against Cat Burglars 


Speci Trained for e = 
tectic against burglar est 
quate tor ladies ite ving 
alone ; safe children, not quarrel 
some ; fr m pi 1p 
large se es n view daily. Trains 
ony 1s mir 1 Waterloo 


“ Clock Ho <e,” Weybridge (near 
Broc Survey, Tel. By 274 


40 YEARS AGO 
SINGER CO., LTD. 


made their first effort to satisfy 
buyers of their goods. They 
were amongst the pioneers mak: 
ing Cycles, Motor-Cycles and 


MOTOR - CARS, 
and by living up to their slogan 


“SATISFACTION” 


are to-day a prosperous concern 


A FILM 


of the SINGER WORKS, entitled— 
“THE SBAL OF SATISFACTION ” 


is being shown at the principal Picture 
Theatres in all large towns during May. 
Before deciding on your new car you should 
see this film and then visit the Showrooms 
of the LOCAL SINGER AGENT, who 
will be pleased to give you further par- 
ticulars and a trial run. 


SINGER @ CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 
London Showrooms: 17, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1 


OWN - SINGER: AND - BE: SATISFIED F 
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A REWARD of 100 POUNDS! 


For bale. headed and beardices. 


vigorous growth of hair 


If this is not true The Comos Magazire will pay 


Quick relief to sufferers from 


Hay Fever, Colds, etc. 
4/6 a tin at all chemists. 


par” a net amount of 100 Pounds -wa 


to all bald-headed and beardless or persons with thin 
Rate who have axed Gho for three weeks without 
any r t. 


One parcel of *‘Comos” costs £1, 2 cost 15 


“Comos vest the hats on 41 bea ecoming wave, as well asa 
soft and deli te t head 
works all ove “payment in advance earnest 
cashon delivery Europe, ps mt only 


The COMOS- MAGAZINE Copenhagen 


A Sniff Relieves 
Headache. 


Sole Makers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co.,King’s Cross »London,N.7 


CARPET SOAP 


Cleans Carpets Like New mu 


maple ad. ‘sta: 


F. 


41 Albany Wate, 4 


“Per Bo 


GRILLON 
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Thank you, partner! 


Now to enjoy the “sweets of victory.” And 
who would not find in Rowntree’s York 
Chocolates a reward for success? or a consolation 
for defeat? 


Hard courts or grass, soft centres or hard? 


4 


Fashion demands both. And the fashion in 
YORK chocolates finds its finest expression in Rowntree’s 
Chocolates two York assortments—the Standard Assortment 4 
4/- |b and the “Hard” Centres selection—with their ES 
pee suave and melting coverings and their choice and 
Ib. 2/- varied centres. 
Ib. 1/- 


hey CHOCOLATES 


Try the new “* Hard” centres assortment in blue box. 
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